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UNDER THE DOME 








BIG THREE CONFERENCE (and it will probably include DeGaulle, too) is expected 
to last for several weeks. This, experts agree, means postwar 
planning as well as military strategy. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION was snubbed in manpower edicts from Assistant 
President" Byrnes. But WMC had to sidetrack everything else, once 
Byrnes' edicts were out, and rush drafts of National Service and 
work-or-—fight bills to House Military Affairs Committee. 


TIGHTER CONTROLS on manpower are not expected, however, to stack up into a 
National Service Law. After Congress and others have finished 
jawing, result will probably be new enforcement powers for present 
manpower controls, with penalties for both employers and employes 
who viplate them. 


YOUNG DESK-HOLDERS in Army and Navy departments are causing arched eyebrows 
in Congress. Legislators are about to pop off, ask why youngsters 
can't be taken off the plush, replaced by older officers. 


VIRULENT JAUNDICE, far more serious than yellow jaundice, has swept Mediterra- 
nean areas in the past few months. So far no effective treatment has 
been discovered. Medical scientists do, however, report huge strides 
in the treatment of typhus. Recent typhus epidemic in Naples, some 
say, may be the last serious one of its kind humanity will ever see. 


PAY BOOST for white-collar federal employes is on the make. 


GREEK PLEBISCITE to determine, by public vote, whether Greece will remain a 
monarchy or set up a republic will be run by a commission appointed 
jointly by Russia, Britain and USA, if Greek regency has its way. 


ALLIED PORTS along the North: Sea are handling upwards of 1,000,000 tons of war 
goods per month. 


TURKEY'S DIPLOMATIC break-off with Japan was more important to Allies than 
newspapers admit. Japs had imitated Nazis and set up A-l "listening 
posts" throughout Turkey. Also, they operated from Turkish bases to 
stir up racial trouble for Allies in the Near East. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE will bounce up again during 79th Congress. Potent talking 
point for a federal program will be statistics dug out by Federal 
Security Administration in sharecropper areas of south. Under this 
plan, government will match payments by rural families, guaranteeing 
flat-fee year-round medical, dental and hospital care. 


RED POINT BOOST for butter is talked about at OPA. Army is ordering set-aside 
of 20% on February production and 25% on March production. 


overgrown blow-torch that will burn out weeds, kill insects. Experi- 
ments have been conducted in sugar cane and cotton fields. 


RE-ORGANIZATION IN WAR FOOD Administration is emptying some chairs. Will Lee 
Marshall, Deputy Administrator, get release he asked for several 
months ago and return to his old job as executive of the Continental 


Baking Co.? 


WOOD PULP MONOPOLY in Europe will be run pretty much by USSR after the war. 
This, in view of the anti-Soviet stand by many segments of the press, 
has elements of grim humor. 
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YOUR TIRES 
IN 1945 


HE car owners of America now 

face the most serious shortage 
of tires since the war began. Today, 
more than ever before, it is essential 
to take the best possible care of the 
tires that are now on your car. No 
one knows when you will be able to 
get new ones. 


A year ago, the outlook for new 
civilian tires was much better than 
it is today. At that time, the govern- 
ment, recognizing the need for more 
civilian tires, authorized the rubber 


industry to proceed with a 
$75,000,000 expansion program. If 
the war had progressed as expected, 
these additional facilities would 
have made it possible to provide 
more new tires for civilians by now. 


But the war situation changed and 
changed greatly. General Eisen- 
hower has declared that the armed 
forces must have more tires, and 
many more than were ever antici- 
pated. Of course, the needs of our 
fighting men must come first. So the 
rubber industry’s new facilities are 
being used for military tires instead 


of civilian tires. Certainly no one 
would have it any other way. 


Firestone factories all over the world 
are working night and day to 
increase their production of tires 
and other war materials. And 
Firestone dealer stores and Firestone 
stores throughout the United States 
are prepared to give you the benefit 
of their expert advice based on long 
experience in tire care. 


Car owners should not lose sight of 
the fact that tire conservation is still 
an urgent matter, nor feel that they 
can run out their present tires and 
get new ones whenever they want 
them. On the contrary, the only 
hope that car owners have of keep- 
ing their cars on the road is to have 
their present tires recapped and 
repaired before it is too late. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the seriousness of the situation. 
And I urge that those simple, yet 
fundamental, precautions for con- 
serving tires, which have proved so 
successful in keeping America’s irre- 
placeable cars in service, continue 
to be observed. 


W./ 


Chairman 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER Co. 


* 
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THE NATION 


Treaty 


Vandenberg calls for 5-power agree- 
ment to keep foes disarmed, and 
form World Security Organization 


Political discord had jarred the Big 
Three and U.S. was in a foreign policy fog 
as FDR, “not bound by previous commit- 
ments,” prepared to meet Churchill and 
Stalin at a secret time and place. 

Into this confused atmosphere stepped 
Sen, Arthur Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) call- 
ing for “honest candor” and Alliéd unity, 
demanding: Roosevelt should be. given 
power to sign a treaty with Russia, Brit- 
ain, China, France to keep Germany and 
Japan “permanently demilitarized.” 

Against Delay. “There is no reason 
to wait,” said Vandenberg, declaring for 
“unconditional surrender.” 

Thus uncertainty about our peace 
aims would be erased in Britain and Rus- 
sia, which “could not be blamed” for seek- 
ing their own security through agreements 
with countries in their spheres of influence 
(Poland, the Balkans, Greece, France) be- 
cause we dallied on foreign policy. _ 

By his speech, Vandenberg shed iso- 
lationism, agreed Europe’s political prob- 
lems were ours, put FDR in a stronger 
position to deal with Stalin, Churchill. 

Administration leaders promptly cau- 
tionéd against heated discussion at this 
time and the next day FDR talked with 
Foreign Relations Committee members. 
Afterward, no statement was forthcoming. 

Then Sen. Burton K. Wheeler (D.- 


Mont.) unheeding the plea for no debate, 
jiggled the international beat with this 
outburst: Big Three unity is just an “in- 
ternational shotgun wedding.” The Dum- 
barton Oaks pact was a “grim military 
alliance to underwrite tyranny.” 

He warned we may come to “death 
grips” with Russia, which he denounced, 
said Europe is being forced into Stalin’s 
corner, criticized Vandenberg’s proposal 
and instead suggested a European federa- 
tion of nations to prevent war. 

U.S. foreign policy still was shrouded 
in fog. When it would lift no one knew. 


Manpower 


Congress pushes work or fight measure 
to force 4-F's into war industry; 
draft to take deferred workers 


More soldiers, more nurses, more 
war workers. That was the note of urgency 
dinned into Congress’ ears by military 
planners as German submarine activity 
flared anew in the Atlantic and casualties 
mounted (646,380) exclusive of losses in 
the German offensives. 

Top Army and Navy officials de- 
manded a National Service Act to get 
g00,000 new men for military chores, 
700,000 for war jobs, and more nurses. 
Labor leaders protested the National Serv- 
ice idea and Congress was skittish, favor- 
ing work-or-fight legislation that would 
spur men between 18 and 45 to take war 
jobs or face penalties under the draft law. 

Previously, legislators considered a 
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"NO REASON TO WAIT" on major Allies’ treaty, argued Arthur Vandenberg (third from left) 
day before Senate Foreign Relations Committee visited FDR. At his left, Chairman Tom Connally. 





military draft for work without benefits 
from the G.I. Bill of Rights but opposi- 
tion from Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
Army production director, to forced mili- 
tary work battalions, helped change their 
minds. Instead, the military wanted au- 
thority to get men up to 65 and women 
between 18 and 50 with authority to as- 
sign them to vital jobs. 

inductions. As Congress haggled, 


however, War Secretary Stimson screamed 
“this is no time for peacemeal or make- 
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LT. GEN. KNUDSEN. Wants a new draft act. 


shift legislation,” and Selective Service 
stepped up the draft rate, About 100,000 
will be drafted this month; March through 
June, 132,000 per month, 

Not many will be screened from 
farms, so war plants face losses of vital 
employes because some 225,000 of 800,000 
deferred workers, age 26 through 29, will 
be drafted. Induction for nurses was up 
in the air. FDR was told by lawyers that 
nurses could be legally drafted; the Amer- 
ican Nurses association head said a draft 
was unnecessary but its directors endorsed 
it (4,000 applied for enlistment the first 
week after the draft proposal). 

But the mere threat of work or fight 
sent thousands rushing to war jobs. Over 
11,000 stormed employment offices in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Detroit reported 5,000, 
in the Twin City, Minn., area applicants 
soared 400% over the preceding week. 
Boston reported a 40% increase, Pennsyl- 
vania, 20%. The trickle back had started. 
Leaders said it must become a flood, 


Farmers Prosper 


Farm incomes hit a new high of more 
than $21 billion in 1944, USDA reported. 

Record crops at soaring prices brought 
farmers 6% more cash than the next high- 
est year, 1943. Government subsidies and 
hand-outs accounted for nearly $820 mil- 
lion of the 1944 total, 














GIFT PUPPY by air from mysterious donor in 
New Guinea brought joy to Marilyn Schwartz, 
Jersey City. 





Though 1945 livestock cash income is 
expected to drop, USDA predicted general 
farm income will continue high for the 
duration, with “not more than 5%” de- 
cline this year. 


Gvilian Goods Cut 


Bads news came to the home front 
in WPB’s announcement of a 50% boost 
in war production for 1945. 

It means virtually all consumer goods 
projects already authorized by WPB under 
the spot reconversion plan will be abol- 
ished. New restrictions and cuts have 
been ordered. As a result a lot of civilian 
goods will be hard to find, particularly 
metal products. 

Instead of turning out consumer ar- 
ticles, industry will bear down on war 
goods to cost about $64.5 billion, slightly 
more than last year. In that amount will 
be $2.5 billion for arms production (partly 
to arm new French troops). 

One big goal is a trebled production 
in aircraft with greatest need centered on 
Superfortresses, jet-propelled fighters. big 
cargo planes, at a rise in cost from $367 
million to $925 million monthly in six 
months, Example of industry’s job: Boe- 
ing’s Superfort plant in Washington made 
35 planes in December. In July alone it 
must produce 200. 


Tax Enigma 


Will taxes be cut in the future? 

Partial answers have come from Con- 
gressmen and executive officials. Rep. 
Harold Knutsen (R.-Minn.) estimated tax 
rates of about the 1940-1942 levels after 
the war but confessed developments could 
change this. 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 


frowned upon a tax reduction immedi- 
ately after fighting stops, desires a “strong 
tax structure” to liquidate the national 
debt, but wants to cut some levies to per- 
mit business expansion. 





Reserve Bank Board Chairman Eccles 
favored sharp cuts in excise taxes, lower 
personal levies in low brackets, then cor- 
poration tax reduction to 65%. 

Stop deficit financing as soon as pos- 
sible, he urged. 

Sen. Walter George (D.-Ga.) agreed 
on deficit financing, disagreed on giving 
individual taxpayers preference, declaring 
reductions should come to individuals and 
corporations at the same time. 

From such thinking this fact emerged: 
There: is a good chance taxes will be low- 
ered when all fighting sivps. But how 
much and when nobody knows. 


Fag Rationing 


Shortages of cigarets, black market 
operations, hoarding, had left both public 
and tobacco dealers in a dither. 

In Chicago the National Association 
of Tobacco Dealers went into a huddle, 
came up with this solution: rationing. 
This voluntary plan by about 1,000,000 
dealers throughout the U. S. will start in 
about two weeks, said Joseph Kolodny, 
executive secretary. 

Each dealer will determine the ration 
for individual customers using a card 
system. 


Home Plans 


Shaping postwar housing projects, a 
Senate subcommittee heard National 
Housing Agency Administrator John B. 
Blandford Jr. say 12,600,000 new homes 
should be built in the to years beginning 
1946. They would cost $7 billion, employ 
34 million workers, Blandford estimated. 

Financing by private investors was 
advocated by Philip M.. Klutznick, FPHA 
commissioner. “We must move away from 
federal financing of capital costs, to 100 
percent borrowing by local authorities 
from private investors,” he urged. 


Nippon’s Fate 


What to do with postwar Japan? 
That was the question debated by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations at Hot Springs, 
Va. 

After three days’ discussion the 160 
Far Eastern Experts from 12 countries 
agreed: (1) Japan must be stripped of 
virtually all her territories; (2) big in- 
dustrialists must be listed as war crim- 
inals, the military caste broken; (3) 
Hirohito must be exiled and the Emperor 
institution abolished; (4) the people must 
have freedom of speech, assembly and 
elections under a changed constitution. 

Excluded from the recommended 
peace terms was what to do with Japan’s 
aviation and her heavy industry. On these 
the delegates disagreed. Most of'the Brit- 
ish delegates opposing dismantling of 
heavy industry had either commercial or 
banking business with Japan before the 
war. Chinese and U.S. representatives 
urged a strait jacket for Nippon’s heavy 
industry. 
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Coal Conservation 


Chillier days, darker nights loomed 
as War Mobilization Director Byrnes or- 
dered hoarding of shrinking coal stocks. 

Reason for shrinkage: Labor short- 
ages will cut coal production this year 40 
million tons below 1944; U.S. coal-yards 
on April 1 will have only 22 days’ supply. 

WPB promptly ordered show window, 
marquee and outdoor advertising lighting 
using coal-generated current discontinued 
or drastically reduced throughout the na- 
tion effective Feb. 1. 

To save 25 million tons of coal a year, 
homes, government offices and industries 





Wide World 
COAL SHORTAGE doesn't bother W. B. 
Swope, Welch, W.Va. He has mine in backyard. 


were asked to reduce temperatures to a 
maximum of 68 degrees days, less at night, 
and the Office of Defense Transportation 
cancelled special and excursion trains to 
resort areas and, after March 1, all passen- 
ger trains whose seats have averaged a 
vacancy of 65% or more. 


* * * 


EAST: Surplus war goods worth $25.5 
million were sold at 74% of cost in No- 
vember, government agencies announced. 

American Airlines will cut its passen- 
ger fare to less than 5¢ a mile about Mar. r. 
Military cargo version of a postwar 
passenger plane, Boeing C-97 (a copy of 
a Superfort) flew a nonstop record from 
Seattle to Washington, D.C., in six hours 
and three minutes at 383 m.p.h. 


MIDWEST: A Springfield, IIll., dog 
with a soybean appetite chewed up 25 
soy-plastic auto licenses in three weeks. 
Police “arrested” him. 

The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee directed two St. Louis, Mo., war 
plants to remove restrictions on hiring 
Negroes. 


WEST: Candidate for Los Angeles 
mayor is Mrs. Dolores Gunn, who prom- 
ised to “turn this hick town into a modern 
city.” 
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An AFL representative warned Cali- 
fornia’s licensed physicians socialized 
medicine was inevitable unless doctors 
fight for “personal initiative.” 


SOUTH: The U. S. Patent Office 
started moving from Richmond, Va., back 
to Washington, D.C., will continue as 
office space becomes available. 

The Pan American clipper which 
crashed at Port of Spain, Trinidad, last 
week, killing 23, struck a wooden boat. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Federalized Factories? 


Marking time as it waited for Con- 
gress to extend its life, Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran’s special committee on industrial de- 
centralization stirred uneasily. Drifting 
about Capitol Hill was a report that the 
Surplus Property Board was under pres- 
sure to tie job quotas to Government war 
plants when the plants are sold to private 
industry. 

Quickly the veteran Senator from Ne- 
vada, fighting for more industry for -the 
South and West, raised his bristles. 

Such a proposal, related by some to 
the fact that the Administration is commit- 
ted to a goal of 60 million peacetime jobs, 
would in effect require the bidder on a 
war plant to guarantee a certain employ- 
ment level as a condition of the sale. This, 
the decentralization bloc argues, would 
mean continued concentration of jobs in a 
small group of states holding the lion’s 
share of the war plants. 

“You’re right I’m against it,” Sen. 
McCarran said, “That means more cen- 
tralization. We're fighting that.” 


Cream. He pointed out that 11 states 
—nine in the East plus Michigan and Illi- 
nois—got 51% of the $17.5 billion spent 
by Uncle Sam on war plants. These states 
account for 65% of the nation’s manufac- 
turing and pay 75% of all Federal income 
tax. Furthermore, he contended, the 11 
states got the “cream”—that is, the plants 
most easily convertible to peacetime pro- 
duction. McCarran described most of the 
plants going to the South and West as 
“lemons,” 

Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.), 
chairman of the Senate’s special commit- 
tee on postwar economic policy and plan- 
ning, recalled that the question of main- 
taining employment as a condition of the 
sale of a war plant was studied when the 
surplus property bill was up last fall. 

“The law probably will be amended,” 
he said. “As it stands it does not direct 
the Surplus Property board to tie job 
quotas to war plants, but it does give the 
board very broad powers.” 

An amendment shoving job quotas 





into the open inevitably would lead to a 
sharp division in Congress along regional 
lines. Debate on mandatory job quotas 
also would drag in such side issues as 
“regimentation” and the 30-hour week. 
Consensus on the Hill: The question 
packs dynamite. 


Gallantry 


Into the White House they trooped, 
a little group of war heroes there for their 
medals. Most stepped forward briskly to 
meet the President, then snapped to at- 
tention. All but Pfc. Lloyd C. Hawks, 
from Park Rapids, Minn.—he just swung 
along on crutches, a stiff leg dangling. 
Somehow, he stole the show. 

His citation, like the others, was an 
epic of guts and gallantry. He had crawled 
into no-man’s-land near Carano, Italy, to 
give first aid to three wounded comrades 
30 yards from a German machine gun 





nest. Bullets shattered his thigh, another 
burst got his arm. But he gritted his 
teeth, finished the job, saved his buddies’ 
lives, 

As Hero Hawks ducked and hung 
from his crutches, President Roosevelt, 
reached up and clasped the Congressional 
Medal of Honor about his neck. “You'll 
soon be using that leg again,” FDR told 
him cheerfully. 


Target Practice 


Buried among a wad of private bills 
as the new Congress shoved off was one 
headed simply, “For the relief of Nannie 
Bass.” Behind that claim was a story of 
terror for the sharecroppers along the 
Forked Deer river in Tennessee—terror 
that ended in tragedy. 

Nannie Bass is the widow of Sam 
Bass, a Negro cotton farmer. Sam had 
the misfortune to live only 1,000 ft. from 
the target range of the Dyersburg, Tenn., 
Air Base, a bomber training center. His 
house, like most in that vicinity, was cov- 
ered with sheet metal, and those shiny 
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roofs were tempting targets for machine 
gunners in the bombers, Planters protested 
to the commandant; many tenants pulled 
stakes and fled. 

Sam Bass stayed. That was a mistake. 
A machine gun bullet killed him as he lay 
in bed one Sunday morning last August. 
They found 20 bullet holes nearby. Boys 
later picked up 700 Ibs. of cartridge hulls 
from Sam’s cotton patch, sold them for 
junk, 

The widow appealed to the War De- 
partment. Nothing came of it. Rep. Jere 
Cooper (D.-Tenn.), her Congressman, 
heard about the case, and introduced the 
bill asking for relief. He asked Uncle Sam 
to pay her $10,000. 


Rogers’ 50c piece 


Oklahoma sent a bronze image of Will 
Rogers to the Capitol several years ago. 
Visitors gape at it more than any other 


International 


HERO HAWKS, from Minnesota, swings low and holds on as President clasps Medal of Honor. 


statue. Now Oklahoma wants to honor its 
distinguished son in another way. Rep. 
Bill Stigler, Stigler, Okla., has introduced 
a bill to authorize a Will Rogers com- 
memorative half dollar, 

Congress has turned down all requests 
for commemoratives since the Anteitam 
anniversary half dollar of 1937. But the 
popularity of the late cewboy-humorist 
may put him over. His kindly, quizzical 
face may turn up before long on a piece of 
pocket change. 


3 in 1 

Stove, cooking pot, and tin can of 
food—all in one—is the newest in Army 
rations. Developed by H. J. Heinz Co., 
of Pittsburgh, and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries of Great Britain, the can has a 
tube, running through the center, contain- 





ing a heating compound. Five minutes 
after it’s lit, the burning fluid heats the 
can to 160 degrees for quick cooking. Out- 
fit comes in 20-ounce units, of which 14 
ounces are food. 


Anti-ice Lacquer 


Bypassing research for the “perfect” 
anti-icing device for airplanes, chemistry 
has produced a lacquer to prevent the for- 
mation of ice on plane surfaces. 

Called Icelac, the substance is sprayed 
or painted on. The thin coating dries with 
a shine and remains’ tacky. When the 
finish loses luster, it needs another coat. 

Tested by Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller division ‘of United Aircraft, during 
6,000 hours of flying, thé’ new lacquer was 
found to produce chemically the same re- 
sults obtained by complicated mechanical 
devices. 


“Snake oil Telepathy? 


Edwin G. Hill, radio commentator, 
last spring wrote to Joseph Dunninger, 
radio’s “master mentalist”: “I am quite 
sure that my friend, Dr. J. B. Rhine, of 
Duke University, who has written at 
length on the whole subject of extra- 
sensory impressions, would agree with me 
that—in common phrase—you: are on the 
level.” 

But the current issue of The Journal 
of Parapsychology, in an editorial by Dr. 
Rhine, attacks “fake telepathy shows” as 
“old vaudeville acts adapted to the radio,” 
questions the editorial policy of a maga- 
zine “that presents the great telepathist, 
the master mind-reader, to its readers only 
to learn in time that the author’s claim as 
a stage telepathist is on a par with the 
medicinal value of rattlesnake oil.” 

Though the Journal named no names, 
Dunninger snapped: “If I were to analyze 
some of the experiments in telepathy made 
under the guise of ‘supervision’ by college 
professors, I’d find them ridiculous. I have 





"| AM A TELEPATHIST,” said Dunninger, tar- 


get of university's attack. 


received letters from Dr. Rhine asking me 
to test my ability—I refused, because I 
didn’t think him qualified.” 

Dunninger makes no bones about be- 
ing a showman (once he traveled with his 
own magic show), but that, said he, should 
not discredit the fundamental claim “I am 
a telepathist.”” No one, Dunninger added, 
not even Dr. Rhine, has accepted Dun- 
ninger’s offer: $10,000 to duplicate his 
mind-reading act, without audience writing 
questions or thoughts. 


AMERICANA 


Durham Digits 


* The cigaret famine has brought in a 


number of “roll-your-own” yarns. One 
comes from Seattle where a dignified gen- 
tleman emerged from his chauffeur-driven 
Cadillac and paused, in mid-street, to pour 
tobacco from a sack in as neat a demon- 
stration of “rollin’” as seen outside a 
“Hopalong Cassidy” movie. 

Another of the millions of “tailor- 
made” cigaret casualties finding “finger 
art” necessary is bespoken by Terre Haute, 
Ind., where a crestfallen smoker formed 
a “Roll-Your-Own Club.” All who smoke 
are eligible, upon passing a test: Roll five 
cigarets without spilling a flake of tobacco 
on the clubhouse floor. 

A Jackson, Mich. tobacconist pro- 
vides a “roll-your-own” instructor to dem- 
onstrate the fine points to anyone who 
purchases fags in the raw. A grocery store 
in famed Lancaster County (Pa.) takes 
top billing, however. There, week after 
New Year’s, the proprietress offered one 
pack of cigarets with each sale of her 
overstock of “69¢ & $1.49” fruit cakes. 


Salt Lake Shepherd 


In the yellowing statute books of 
Brigham Young’s native-granite State 
House, you can read this article of law: 

Salt Lake City is hereby compelled to 
provide a trail through the city for the 
sheep and Cattle . .. with police protec- 
tion ... and provide a place for animals 
to turn and feed. 

Until the end of 1944 you could have, 
any time in the past 33 years, seen Arthur 
D. Murphy, Salt Lake’s last mounted po- 
liceman, enforcing this law. Nowadays, 
the trail runs through a city of 250,000, 
and the annual herds have dwindled to 
84,000 sheep, 500 cows, and only 200 
horses. When Murphy started on the job 
in 1912, there were five mounted police, 
but for the last eight years, after passing 
his 58th birthday, he and his dog Tweed 
between them have kept the animals off 
people’s front lawns and out of side streets. 

Murphy, whose father was an engi- 
neer on the Utah Central (now the Union 
Pacific), worked first as a railroad air- 
brake inspector, then as a conductor be- 
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fore joining the mounted police. Since 
joining the force, Mountie Murphy has 
gone through three dogs, five horses, nine 
chiefs of police, and approximately 3 mil- 
lion sheep. In the final year before retire- 
ment, Murphy broke trail either on foot 
or by automobile. 

Interviewed as he took his last herd 
of 2,600 sheep downtown, officer Murphy 
announced his post-retirement plans. From 
behind the folds of his sheep-skin collar, 
he is reported to have said, “First thing 
I’m going to do is get inside and get 
warm.” With the spring thaws, he in- 
tends to devote himself to church and 
school athletic activities with which he 


- has been long identified. 


Salt Lake City still has its cattle 





SALT LAKE'S last mountie. 


trail and its feeding grounds down near 
the Remington Arms plant on the west 
side of town and Fort Douglas on the 
east side. And it still needs a mounted 
policeman. Applicants must pass civil 
service examinations, and Police Chief 
Reed E. Vetterli is looking for an experi- 
enced sheep or cattle man who can meet 
the requirements and has no objection to 
commuting to work, 


Rest for the Wicket 


People who received croquet sets for 
Christmas found, with the enclosed man- 
ual of instructions, a notice saying that 
WPB order M-126 prohibits the use of 
steel and thus bans customary wickets. At 
least one firm, the South Bend, Ind., Toy 
Manufacturing Co., devised wooden sub- 
stitutes, plus instructions in how to make 
wire arches from old clothes hangers. 

Then, the South Bend Co. added a 
proviso attuned to the times. “When the 
war is over,” it said, “you may replace 
these wooden arches with galvanized wire 
arches by mailing 35 cents to the address 
below. You will receive a set of nine wire 
arches, shipping charges prepaid.” 

All of which gives us the chance to 
report that croquet in France was the 
granddaddy of London’s famous Mall. 
Croquet there was called Mail, or Mall. 
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Gyp 


“Genuine, flashing diamond, set in 
solid gold ring! $25.00! Just the thing for 
a sailor to send his sweetheart,” said the 
sign in the jewelry store window on Boom 
Town’s Broadway. Sure it’s genuine, sure 
it flashes under naked, high-power lights— 
but the diamond is a tiny, unpolished little 
mite worth perhaps 25¢ and the wisp of 
gold in which it’s mounted has a value 
of $1. 

Same store has “waterproof” watches, 
special for servicemen only. The price is 
$39.50. The shyster seller hopes G.I. Joe 
will be continents away before he finds 
what he bought: Cheap Swiss “works” 
inside a rusting case. 

Exploiters. Ambitious, get-rich-quick 
sharpers line the crowded main streets of 
San Diego, San Francisco, Miami, Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Atlantic City, New York— 
and soldiers and sailors are their suckers. 
In the half-lit side-streets, dingy upstairs 
rooms offer servicemen even worse “‘val- 
ues” and “entertainment.” 

This pessimistic report comes from a 





$5 to a bellhop finds o room. 


coast-to-coast study of how servicemen 
are being victimized in cities near naval 
stations and bases, and stop-over points 
during furlough. 

Even making yourself look present- 
able can involve fantastic cost, if you are 
a sailor and go to a “clip joint” barber 
shop in San Diego. There you pay $1 for 
a shave (it would cost only 4o¢ in the 
Statler hotel in Washington); you can 
have your uniform pressed while you are 
in the barber’s chair for $1.50; if a button 
or two are missing, it'll be 25¢ a button 
for a half: minute’s work with needle and 
thread. Some barbers in San Diego or 
Charleston make between $90 and $100 a 
week, 

Eating comes high, too, for what you 
get at the crowded, bright-light lunch 


Markets for G.l.’s 


counters, or from the “slum-burners” who 
hawk ftrankfurters and hamburgers for a 
quarter apiece on the streets. The hungry 
servicemen who eat the stuff, not knowing 
where it comes from or whether it is sani- 





2,000%, profit on “flash” junk. 


tary, call it canned horse. You don’t get 
tablecloth, knife or fork in a little eaterie 
on Atlantic City’s board walk, but you can 
buy a bologna sandwich for 80¢. Some 
waitresses there and in Miami and San 
Diego earn between $25 arid $30 a day. 

Battle for Suckers. “Novelty” stores 
(make our pile before the war's over) 
fight with lights, jammed window displays 
and phonograph music from inside for the 
cash of men who have come back to the 
USA after eight, 10, even 15 months of 
overseas duty, with hundreds of dollars of 
accumulated pay in their pockets. They 
get 2000% to 3000% profit from selling 
nice and shiny, sweet and sentimental 
junk, “For Mother,’ “For My Sweet- 
heart.” It’s dime store ware, with plenty 
of soldier and sailor takers at $2.05 and 
$2.10. 

Southern California hoodwinks serv- 
icemen with a revival of the old smuggling 
dodge. “Nylon stockings smuggled from 
Mexico at $8 a pair” often turn out to be 
U.S. rayon. It’s the same story with 
“smuggled” fountain pens, radios, any 
brand of cigarets you can name, at 50¢ 
to $1 a pack; just another grimy version 
of the black market. 

The same “smugglers” try to bargain 
with servicemen, offerihg gasoline in trade 
for cartons of smokes from the ship’s 
stores or the Army PX. 

"No Rooms.” Servicemen have one 
of their loudest gripes against hotels in 
port cities. Many have looked forward to 
their first comfortable civilian bed in 
months, after long periods in camp or 
overseas, only to be told, “Sorry, no 
rooms.” The irony is worse when they 
slip a $5 bill to the bell captain or clerk. 
Then a room is always to be had. 

Some of the top-notch hotels don’t 
trust servicemen, because they know Pvt. 
Joe and Seaman Jack are apt to be gypped 
out 6f their money in a day or two. So 
they demand payment in advance, often 


$5 a day for a room of any size, with or 
without bath. Almost the very moment a 
serviceman makes a telephone call from 
his hotel room, a bellhop knocks at the 
door, asks for another: dollar in advance 
to cover phone charges. 

Gambling is rampant. In some west- 
ern cities are stores where you can play 
cards for 60¢ an hour. Here soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines play with unidentified 
civilians. 

When police come round, the boys are 
just having a friendly game of rummy or 
bridge. As soon as the police leave, the 
chips and cash come out. 

Apartment renting is harder for most 
servicemen and their families than for 
most civilians. In Florida, for instance, 
you may not be able to get an apartment 
until you pay a bonus. The open sesame 
may be $100 or $200. 

Honest Sellers. Chambers of Com- 
merce, Better Business Bureaus, “service” 
clubs like Rotary, Kiwanis and Exchange, 
fight the clip joints just as they fought the 
unethical business fringe in peacetime. In 
some cities, they report. such stores, bars, 
dance halls to the Army and Navy author- 
ities. Certain notorious sharpers’ zones are 
now “out of bounds.” Even more drastic, 
the Navy orders special trains for the per- 
sonnel of ships docking in some chiseler- 
infested ports, sends sailors to cities a few 
hours away—to protect the boys and their 
money. ’ 

Servicemen are gypped the way a big 
section of the “tourist trade” has always 
been cheated. But robbing “tourists” in 
khaki and navy blue of what they have 
saved from their $50-a-month cuts deep 
into the national conscience: 

Worst of all, say responsible business 
leaders, is how cheaters’ tactics spread bit- 
terness and resentment against the home 
front throughout the military. It’s silly to 
say, “let the buyer beware,” because most 
buyers don’t take heed when they have a 
pocket full of money, only a few days’ 
time to spend it, and the carpe diem 
philosophy, “Eat, drink and be merry, for 
perhaps tomgrrow we die.” 





"We get $1 for a shave.” 


THE WORLD 


Luzon 


Avengers of Bataan face biggest bat- 
tle; invasion of China coast next 
step in destruction of Jap army 


We were fighting down the last hun- 
dred miles on the road to Manila, a road 
7,500 miles, two years and nine months 
long from Pearl Harbor. Blasted from their 
beaches by three-day air and naval bom- 
bardment, Japs offered no resistance to 
troops wading ashore from an 80o0-ship 
convoy which they had attacked at sea 
without damaging a single transport. 

Inland, resistance became heavier and 
heavier as we moved into the biggest land 
engagement of the Pacific war against 
Jap strength estimated at 150,000 to 500,- 
ooo men. Not all were deployed to meet 
our threat from Lingayen; they awaited 
landings on other Luzon beaches. 

Navy Feats. Having taken the am- 
phibious force safely through and pounded 
Formosa, the Navy went looking for 
trouble, found it in the South China Sea 
where they had not operated since early 
days of the war. Off Indo-China they 
sank 25 Luzon-bound enemy ships, crip- 
pled 13 others, North of the beach-head 
46 Jap small craft were sunk or damaged. 

Next strategy may be: Death to rest 
of Hirohito’s Grand Fleet, occupation of 
Formosa, cutting off the Jap sea line from 
the rich East Indies to home-island war 
plants, liberation of Indo-China and Ma- 
laya, big landings on the China coast, 
then a final smash at Japan proper. 

Luzon's Value. We had penetrated 
for the first time the strategic Japanese 
Empire. Luzon, the size of Virginia, is 
the only place providing us with staging 
areas of sufficient size for assembly of 
troops and supplies for jump-off to the 
China coast, eventually Japan, Luzon will 





MOPPING 


give us airfields from which fighter-govered 
land-based bombers can dislocate enemy 
communications, help neutralize Formosa 
and other stumbling blocks on the Tokyo 
road, protect against counter-attack. 

Luzon was not the end of the road, 
but we had reached a big milestone. 


Outmaneuvered 


In losing Battle of the Bulge, Germany 
sacrifices 200,000 men according 
to battle front reports 


From the north, south and west, four 
Allied armies battered back the Belgian 
bulge. With escape highways cut, Germans 
withdrew under masterly rear-guard ac- 
tions, scourged by dive bombers which 
riddled trucks, splattered troops fleeing 
toward the Siegfried Line. 

Taking the Allies by surprise, the 
Germans had unleashed enough power to 
carry clear through to Paris—if they 
hadn’t been stopped. What stopped them 
were: (1) Superior numbers and equip- 
ment, control of the air when weather 
permitted use of air power; (2) superior 
tactics, flexible organization which allowed 
rapid shifting of troops, and the individual 
soldier whose skill and heroism, in the 
words of Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, “have 
been . . . understated.” 

The Risk. Bradley, to whose general- 
ship Eisenhower gave much of the credit 
for halting the Germans, explained Allies 
took “a calculated risk” in leaving the 
“unstrategic” bulge area thinly held, be- 
cause we could “meet and stop an attack 
before it could do too much damage. This 
is exactly what happened.” The timing 
and strength of the attack were “some- 
what of a surprise,” “skillfully launched” 
and “masterfully executed,” made possible 
“by a period of bad weather which re- 
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UP OPERATION for First Tactical Air Force engineers means broom-massaging 
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AMERICAN WOUNDED in Battle of Leyte 
is borne up ramp of LST to surgical aid. 





stricted our air reconnaissance,” he said. 

Results. The German drive helped our 
armies carry out the Supreme Command- 
er’s order—‘Destroy the enemy.” Nazi 
losses were 90,000 according to Secretary 
Stimson, 200,000 according to battlefront 
reports. While our twin drives into Ger- 
many have been diverted, in the end, 
Bradley said, the Battle of the Bulge may 
“materially affect Germany’s ability to 
resist on the Western Front.” 


A King Says “No” 


Since the last war the King business 
in Europe has not been so good. Most 
monarchs who kept their jobs devoted 
themselves either to private indulgence 
or public charities. Suddenly in London, 
Yugoslavia’s King Peter remembered he 
was a king, acted like one. Hé said, “‘No.”’ 
He said it to his ministers, to Marshal 
Tito and to the British Government. 

Despite British urging, Peter turned 
down a three-man regency and said pro- 
visional government by Tito’s anti-Fascist 
Council of National Liberation would be 
single-party rule. Tito-men’s answer: The 
council’s 17 members, democratically 
elected, represent every major Yugoslav- 
ian political party. 

Sneers. Peter wants to name his own 
regents to run the country until the peo- 
ple vote whether to allow his return. Said 
one of His Majesty’s associates, “He’s 
acting like a medieval monarch.” 

Best guess on the outcome if a com- 
promise fails: Liberation Council will 
thumb its plebian nose, go ahead with 
Big Three-approved regency. 

Just as blue of blood but less stiff 
of spine, neighbor King George of Greece 
stayed both out of his country and out of 
the way. Aiter accepting British-rigged 
regency (PATHFINDER, Jan. 15) he saw 
peace come to scarred stones of Athens as 
British troops, Greek government troops. 
Greek guerillas reached a truce, sought 
agreement on Greek internal problems. 
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FRANCE: A month after promising 
“Paris by Christmas” Von Rundstedt’s 
troops pell-melled for the Siegfried line 
under ghattering allied air and ground 
assault. The Belgian bulge was collapsing 
like a two-cent balloon. Repeated tank 
and flame-thrower attacks by the enemy 
in Alsace failed to budge doughboys from 
their Maginot line positions, where the 

} Germans had hoped to break through. 

SZ PACIFIC: Dazed by air and naval 

aS bombardment, their interior communica- 
tions disrupted by dive-bombers, the Japs * 
after a week’s fighting failed to develop a Basal 
major defensive as Yanks pushed to within 7 . 
80 miles of Manila, dominated 400 square inten 
miles of northern Luzon. U. S. planes Utrecht 
bombed Formosa, Singapore, Honshu. Rotterdam 

Enemy re-enforcements were caught in ype 
convoy off the Indo-China coast. Out to 
strike MacArthur’s forces from the rear, 
they were knocked out before they were 
well under way. U. S. was mum on our 
naval losses. 

RUSSIA: The borders of Hitler's 
shriveling fortress rocked as 600 miles of 
the eastern front exploded from the Baltic 
to Budapest. “The Red Army intends to 
end the war,” a Nazi spokesman said 
announcing attacks in (1) east Prussia, 
(2) north and (3) south of Warsaw, (4) 
across the plains of southern Poland toward 
Krakow, (5) into central Czechoslovakia, 
(6) on the Budapest front. Near Krakow, 
600,000 Red soldiers raced mile-an-hour 
for the German border, 60 miles away. 
Warsaw itself was under attack by the Lub- 
lin Polish army. ; 

ITALY: No major action. Nazis re- 
ceived re-enforcements and new heavy 
weapons. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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FROSTBITE CASUALTIES kept Army medics busy, as U.S. troops in Belgium engaged two 


enemies—Gen. 


Winter and Gen. Von Rundstedt. But this cold machine showers hoflead. 





New Battle of China 


Thousands of Chinese coolies, en- 
slaved by the Japs, toil on China’s east 
coast. From Indo-China to Shanghai they 
labor at gun-point on a new 1,500 “Chi- 
nese Wall” built against liberating Allied 
forces. When work on a secret fort is 
completed, the Chinese slaves are shot. 

Thus does Japan frantically speed 
fortification of the China coast to oppose 
Allied invasion, Japan is also rushing 
road building from Singapore to Shanghai 





RED TROOPS close in on remnants of 100, 000 
Nazis penned ‘in Budapest. 





to speed supplies and troops in defense 
of the coast. But China and U.S. are not 
idle. Allied ships straddle the sea lanes 
from the East Indies to Japan. 

Chinese have wrested three coastal 
towns from the Japs and U.S. planes (the 
14th Air Force) are ready to cover Allied 
landings. They lost their forward bases to 
the Japanese, but this freed them from 
supporting Chinese ground ‘movements, 
and now U.S, fliers range the whole coun- 
try. In December alone, they destroyed 
one-third of Japan’s China-based air pow- 
er, and in December and November wiped 
out 308 aircraft, 223 locomotives, 103,350 
tons of shipping. 


Our enlarged air transport supply 
covers all of unoccupied China. With re- 
opening of the Burma road soon, heavy 
equipment and motorized weapons will 
reach the Chinese. New air ground sup- 
port teams are being organized. 

Thus the Chinese will be able to at- 
tack from the rear when Allied coastal 
landings open the new Battle for China. 


Huff on Huddle 


Boycotting the Pan American Union 
because it snubbed her call for a confer- 
ence (PATHFINDER, Jan. 15) Argentina 
crowded deeper into the diplomatic dog- 
house of isolation from the rest of the 
Hemisphere. 

All Good Neighbor nations except 
Salvador will send spokesmen to the First 
Inter-American Conference of United and 
Associated Nations at Mexico City, Feb- 
ruary 15. Argentina wasn’t invited. 

Secretary of State Stettinius will head 
U.S. delegates. Starting with postwar ap- 
plications of Dumbarton Oaks principles, 
talks may include what to do about Argen- 
tina. 

Meanwhile, Argentine munitions 
plants and diplomats are working over- 
time, building armaments, wooing Latin 
American support. Diplomatic threat will 
focus on tfying to wean weaker neighbors 
from U.S. camp. 


Velvet Glove 


Five well-dressed, middle-aged pro- 
fessional men marched from a Rio De 
Janeiro jail, freed by Dictator Getulio 
Vargas. Their crime: advocating demo- 
cratic government. 

But after 14 years as boss, Vargas 
faces increasing unrest: Liberals demand 
democracy now. 

His enemies admit Vargas has done a 
lot for Brazil, for the iron hand in a velvet 
glove has been an efficient hand, But 
many Brazilians want a new deal. 
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Around the Globe 


Paris—By June, France will have 
1,200,000-man army with U.S. equipment, 
War Minister Deithelm announced. 

For stealing and _ black-marketing 
G.I. cigarets and rations, nine enlisted 
Yanks got 40-45 years at hard labor. 

France, backed by Russia, asked Brit- 
ain and the U. S. to let DeGaulle join in 
the next “Big Three” meeting. French 
sources said DeGaulle will support Rus- 
sian plans for east Europe territorial ad- 
justment, 

Tokyo—Japanese cabinet decreed 
complete manpower draft, stricter food 
rations, military control of civilians dur- 
ing air raids, evacuation of children from 
big cities. Military leaders from all war 
theaters also were called to Tokyo for a 
critical strategy meeting. 

Washington—Dispatch of a “study 
mission” of diplomatg to Helsinki indi- 
cates future resumption of Finnish-U,S. 
relations, broken since June 30, 1944. 

Stockholm—German sea-borne evac- 
uation of Narvik, main Nazi Norway base, 
reported as white-clad British-trained 
Norwegian paratroopers cut three main 
rail lines to hinder transfer of enemy divi- 
sions to the Italian and western fronts. 

London—Average mental age of a 
Yank enlisted man is 14, said an Army 
psychiatrist at the court martial of a 
U.S. soldier who admitted shooting a 
British diplomat. 

Switzerland—German agents said a 
“V-3” bomb freezes persons within 150 
yards of explosion. 

Ankara—Opening of the Dardanelles 
to shipment of war supplies for Russia 
shortened the lend-leuse route—to rebuilt 
Black Sea ports instead of Iran. 

Sofia—Protesting innocence of war 
crimes to a sneering court, Prince Cyril, 
former Bulgarian regent, swore King Boris 
was killed by Nazi prisoners in September 


1943. 
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FOOT FINS on swimsuits boost speed of these 


Nazi navy “surface units.” 
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It’s only human nature to be 

proud of things you like. And 
when your new Ford car arrives— 
in the coming days of peace—you'll 
want the world to know it’s yours! 
... Your friends will call it “hand- 
some’’, For this new Ford of yours will 
have smart and youthful styling. It 
will bea big, comfortable, sturdy car— 


Cc 


OFeL in your future! 


rich appearing, both inside and out. 
... Naturally, you can expect this 
new car to offer the traditional Ford 
economy and reliability. And it will 
reflect all the skilled craftsmanship 
and experience which Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years. 

... Yes, we'll be ready to swing into 
action with our production plans 





when the time comes. In the mean- 
time the full resources of Ford are 
helping to speed the day of final 
victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











THE FAMILY 


Gossip 


"| thought you ought to know” letters 
do great harm to overseas morale, 
Red Cross worker reports 


A soldier overseas got a letter from 
his father saying his wife was running 
around with another man, asked the Red 
Cross to look into it. 

Now a 10-page letter is on its way 
from the wife to the soldier. It explains 
how she had saved his allotment money, 
bought a store as a surprise for him on his 
return. The man she had been seen with 
was the real estate agent. 

Even worse on morale than letters 
from wives who want their freedom, are 
these gossipy letters from thoughtless rela- 
tives and friends, according to Margaret 
Hagan, Red Cross worker just back from 
a six-months’ tour of the Pacific theatres. 

“Actual divorce requests at least are 
definite, though I’ve seen them come at 
bad times, to men in hospitals.” In asking 
wives who want divorces to wait to make 
up their minds until their husbands come 
home, she said: “Even though the per- 
centage of divorce-seeking wives is small, 
one request can dampen the morale of 
every married man in the outfit.” 


Marriages Drop 


From a peak of 1,758,000 ceremonies 
in 1942, marriage rates have showed a 
steady decline and it is predicted, by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance statisticians, 
that this year they will fall below the 
peacetime average of 1,300,000 marriages. 

Lull in the marriage mill began in 
New England, moved westward, then 
south. Only in some large industrial cities 
did increases continue last year. 

There has been an increase, however, 
in the number of brides over 35 years of 
age, Mrs. Alexandra Potts, director of re- 
search services for The Bride’s Magazine, 





reports after a 14,000-mile business tour. 
Returning service men, she said, tend 
to marry women from five to 10 years 
older than themselves. Most popular 
trousseau size has become size 38. 


Good Frames 


American women have the best skele- 


tons in the world, but their curves could 


be better. 

Beauty specialist Ann Delafield, Du- 
Barry Success School, New York, said that 
her statistics show that the greatest figure 
fault is bulges. “When a woman com- 
plains about bad clothes fit, she’s really 
complaining about her figure,” said Miss 
Delafield. 


Compact Homes 


More storage space, smaller rooms 
with scaled-down furniture will character- 
ize postwar homes. 

Flexible storage compartments that 
can be made to fit anything from keys to 
skis will be the first major change, Pub- 
lisher Howard Myers, 
Forum, predicted at the recent Grand 
Rapids furniture exposition. 

Doubled window areas, less wall 
space, he said, will call for right angle 
furniture. And to create room height, 
furniture height will be lowered. 

Other trends were more built-in furni- 
ture, more combination dining-living 
rooms, a second living room for children. 


Straight Hair 


Hairdressers make hair look as un- 
like hair as possible. 

That’s the charge of Evelyn Green, 
Vogue beauty editor. If they’d really give 
women what they’re looking for, pretty 
hair, and adopt new hair styles without 
struggle, they could do a bigger business. 

“The beautiful, plain, unadorned hair 


PUPPET-MAKING appeals to children as well as adults, says National Recreation Association. 
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PEARLS enhance a new simple hair style. 


of the ’teen-agers” and the “very new look 
of absolutely straight hair” (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 11) mark the latest hair-do trends, 
according to the fashion expert. They are 
adaptable to both tailored and dressy hats. 


In Two Months 


Lower prices will be back on women’s 
and children’s underwear, nightwear, 
lounging clothes in about 60 days. 

Quality, too, will come closer to 1942 
standards, since the new OPA action re- 
stricting price lines also requires manu- 
facturers to spend as much on material 
and labor as they spent for these garments 
in the base year. 

Losses will be absorbed by manufac- 
turers and retailers, since price cuts must 
be passed on to consumers in this third 
OPA move to hold clothing prices in line. 


May Marry 


Navy nurses may marry without re- 
signing, Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon General, announced. 

The new regulation was adopted be- 
cause 80% of all Navy Nurse Corps resig- 
nations were due to the earlier.no-marriage 
rule. In a force of not quite 9,000, such 
resignations averaged 100 a _ thonth, 
reached 160 in November. 

Though the Navy needs to recruit 
4,000 nurses by June 30, the ban on ac- 
cepting those already married will remain. 


Better Late 


There have been no repeaters among 
more than 1,000 delinquent children in 
San Francisco, since that town began 
sentencing parents to school. 

The San Francisco court, for nearly 
two years now, has been doing what 
Father Flanigan of Boys’ Town says 
should be done (PATHFINDER, Jan. 8). It 
makes parents pay for the damage their 
children do and also gives the elders a 
choice of a year in jail or attending parent 
school once a week, for eight weeks. 

Reluctant parents grow interested ‘as 
they hear experts talk on the child’s emo- 









WILL OUR VIC- 
TORIES in Eu- 
~, rape and the 
Pacific mean en- 
- forcement of old 
® State laws 
which would 
shackle and cripple the role motor 
transport must play in building a 
postwar era of prosperity? 





This is the important question 
which can best be answered by 
you—the State Legislators in ses- 
sion this January. For in your 
hands rests the power to eliminate 
old, harmful State barriers, many 
of which have already been tem- 
porarily ‘set aside to permit the 
free flow of war goods across State 
lines. 

Here are problems of grave pub- 
lic interest which confront law- 
makers this session: 


Size aud Weights —srares 


with low size-and-weight allow- 
ances do not permit trucks and 
trailers, loaded to the limits per- 
mitted by more liberal States, the 
freedom of their highways. 
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World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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The result—#interference with 
the efficient movement of goods in 
interstate commerce — increased 
cost of distribution. 

The . remedy — bring the size- 
and-weight allowances of all States 
up to those of the majority — or 
permit any vehicle which conforms 
to the laws of its home State the 
right of unrestricted travel through 
all other States. 


Ports of Entry — 2 tew 


States still maintain these barriers. _ 


Whether operated as tax collection 
agencies or checking stations, they 
are hindrances to efficient inter- 
state commerce and, as such, should 
be eliminated permanently. 


Special “lares — Many 


States impose special taxes on 
trucks and trailers from other 
States — Public Utility or Public 
Service Commisison fees, compen- 
sation and travel-order taxes, road- 
use fees, mileage levies, gasoline 
taxes, etc. 
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TO THE READER 


This advertisement is an open letter to the members of the 42 State legislatures which are in session 
this January. Your State Representatives or Senators may not have the opportunity to read this message, 
Since all of these Trade Barriers take money out of your pocket, no matter what line of business you are 
in or where you live, you will be rendering a public service to see that it is brought to their attention, 
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These, in almost every case, are 
discriminatory. They impose a cost 
penalty on the hauler of the goods 
you use, the food you eat and the 
clothes you wear which come to 
you from other States. This is a 
penalty which must be included in 
the price you and the citizens of 
your State pay. 


Reciprocity — Does your 
State honor the truck and trailer 
license plates of other States, as it 
does automobile licenses? Be sure 
that your State is not guilty of in- 
flicting a duplicate license tax 
penalty upon the haulers of mer- 
chandise for your citizens. 


Diversion of “Vax Funds 
—Over 1% billion dollars of high- 
way tax money has been allocated 
by State agencies for other than 
road-building and upkeep from 
1934 to 1942. Has your State 
passed constitutional amendments 
te protect the taxpayers’ money — 
making sure that money collected 
for road building and maintenance 
is spent solely for that purpose? 
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Easy to Make 





See 


Pattern 9158... Sis will be proud of her cape 
and frock ensemble. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, 
cope requires |'/4 yards 54-inch fabric; dress, 
134 yards 35-inch fabric. 


Pattern 4899 . . . Favorite all-purpose dress, 
easy to put together, easy to wear. Sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 requires 3!/2 yards 
39-inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needlework 
pattern for personal or household decoration, 
TWENTY CENTS. Send orders to the PATH- 
FINDER, Pattern Department, 243 West 17th 


Street, New York 11, New York. 
FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the New 


Spring Pattern Book. Free pattern printed 


right in the book. 
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tional problems, his recreational, educa- 
tional, and religious needs. 

Many broken homes have been re- 
habilitated, perhaps, says school’s founder, 
G. A. Jarrett, because parents, in learning 
how to make friends with their children, 
learn how to be friends themselves. 


Weaker Sex 


Wives may be better fitted to shovel 
snow than their husbands. 

When a number of persons were over- 
come shoveling away a recent blizzard at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Francis Fronczak, City 
Health Commissioner, said that few adults 
are physically fit “for the arduous task of 
removing snow.” 

But he added, “if a wife puts in < 
good share of her time scrubbing floors 
and wrestling with the wash, she’s in a 
better condition to shovel snow than her 
husband, if he sits in an office all day.” 


Fact and Fancy 


A steak held in the air will cook in 
11 seconds. 

Trouble is that the high frequency 
unit that does the job costs some $30,000 
and the steak it cooks isn’t good. “Get the 
cost down, change the cell structure of the 
steer and a postwar dream comes true. 

Many such promised wonders are far 
away in time, the experts say. 

“Most household appliances made 
right after the war will be very similar to 
the 1942 models,” said Kenneth Brody, 
McCall’s equipment expert. “They were 
good models and less than 1% of the 
homes are fully. equipped with them. They 
can be put into production quickly.” 

Innovations, and there will be many, 
will be adopted gradually. The cordless 
iron was on the market before the war. 
Cordless vacuum cleaners and even tele- 
phones will come in time. Nearer at hand, 
and even better news, are disposable 


cleaner bags. Trick is to get a paper bag 
that “breathes.” 





Libbey-Owens-Feoerd 


CLEAR VIEW, no stoop makes duck soup of 


baking in tomorrow's kitchen. 
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Electrical appliances; Mr. Brody be- 
lieves, will dominate the postwar market 
since an excess of generating capacity 
should make rates cheaper. 

Improvements in them have to be 
made without boosting cost. Women say 
it should be easier to get at food in re- 
frigerators, but they wouldn’t pay $10 
extra for sliding shelves, it was found. So 
engineers still worked on accessibility. 
But refrigerators with more space for 
frozen foods will come right after the war. 

Glass oven doors will be standard 
equipment on postwar ranges. Automatic 
washing machines, that also rinse and 
wring, should become cheap enough for 
most home washers. 

As for ironers: ‘““Why work toward a 
machine that will make ironing a shirt 
easier?” Mr. Brody asks. “The thing to 
do is to design a shirt that doesn’t have to 
be froned.” And this is a postwar dream 
that can come true—steam-set nylon 
shirts, dresses. “They'll cost more, but 
think of the saving on upkeep.” 


Visible Viands 


Glass container substitutes for war- 
short tin cans have won the housewife’s 
approval because she can see the food she 
buys and what’s on hand. 

That is the opinion of the 3,500 
women of Homemakers Guild of America, 
a cross-section surveyed by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Howard A. Trumbull told the 
American Marketing Assn, 

There is a problem with the “granny- 
string-savers,” he said, but surveys show 
accumulators learn to throw glass away 
when they realize it costs no more to pro- 
duce than tin. Some sell old glass to deal- 
ers, who re-sell to manufacturers, since as 
much as 20% of new glass is old glass. 

On the postwar way are wider-necked 
coffee jars, easy-flow catsup bottles. 


Liquid Apple 


Apple juice extracted by a new ma- 
chine, the “comminuter,” tastes so like 
fresh apples, James H. Dole, Hawaiian 
pineapple king, predicts it will rival other 
best-selling fruit juices. 

In three minutes, the “‘comminuter” 
crushes apples, removes air bubbles, flash- 
pasteurizes, and packs the juice. 


Light Eaters 


A WAC doesn’t eat a man’s ration, in 
spite of her active life. At breakfast, for 
instance, she likes just one egg, skips po- 
tatoes, seconds on sausage. 

Since it has been found that WACs eat 
650 calories less a day than their soldier 
brothers, there'll be decreases in 53 items 
on their menus, increases in six others. 
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LIGHT BREAKFAST suits WAC Doris Povey. 


Off the ladies’ diet goes 25% of the pastry, 
half of the dry cereal, 25% of the coffee. 
But there’ll be more salad oil, and more 
fruit desserts. 

WAGCs still will get 600 calories over 
the National Research Council’s minimum 
of 2,500 for a moderately active woman. 
Army will save $2,700,000 a year. 


Briefly Told 


There’s one blue point bargain house- 
wives can get. Two to three pound cans 
of mixed vegetable juices have the same 
point value (20) as No. 2 cans. 

Taffy, cookies, spreads, and flours are 
among the 14 products developed from 
Alabama yams. Trade-marked Alayam, 
they are being test-marketed in the South. 

A home-grown tapioca substitute, 
made from waxy sorghum will soon be 
ready for home use. Already, maizioca, 
from corn, is going into commercial pies, 
gravy mixes. 

Cereal discs, new and popular item in 
the C combat ration, will find a place in 
postwar cupboards. They are made of a 
grain mixed with dried milk, sugar and a 
bit of fat, pre-cooked and compressed. 


HEALTH 


Ghost Laid 


Epilepsy is not hereditary in the 
usual sense of the word and most cases 
respond to scientific treatment, 

These are but two of the facts con- 
trary to public notion about the disease, 
which Herbert Yahraes cited in a recent 
pamphlet. 

Since there will be more epileptics 
than ever after the war, because of in- 
juries and mental strains, Yahraes be- 
lieves age-old misconceptions should be 
destroyed. 

“Most heartaches over the disease 
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der Hot Oa ws 
‘ ae of 2500 Authorities 


“a> You can’t turn back the clock on growth. Now is 
4 | the time every baby and growing child must have 
(“Fy three basic vitality elements naturally rich in 
LS=a> Quaker Oats. 

P” These basic elements are Protein, Food-Energy, 
Vitamin B, ... all richer in true oatmeal than in 
any other natural cereal. All three vital to growth. 

All three are important for the vitality that gives 
inner sparkle to beauty. For the deep-down 
stamina that makes living joy. To help you 
fight fatigue. 

The natural excellence of hot oatmeal is so “ 
widely recognized by authorities that just recently true oatmeal 
was the overwhelming first choice in a nationwide vote of 2500 
Dietitians, Nurses and Home Economists. 

What other ceréal gives the whole family so much? Remem- 
ber to enjoy delicious Quaker Oats tomorrow morning and 
every morning. 










Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 








NOW! a model for 


every type of correctable 


hearing loss! 





Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids with 
New Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


@ Think of it! No matter what your type 
of correctable hearing loss, you can now 


get a Zenith model designed to restore you | 


to the world of sound. And it will be as 
little noticeable as eyeglasses—thanks to the 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord which 


blends with any complexion ... enables you | 


to wear a hearing aid with poise and con- 
fidence. 


Ask the Zenith dispenser near you for a 
free demonstration. Find out about the ex- 
clusive external tone control which enables 
you to adjust your Zenith for different 
voices and surroundings as easily as you 
focus binoculars. No obligation! Send cou- 
pon for free litera- 
ture and name of 
nearest dispenser. 








3 NEW 







MODELS 






1 Model A-2-A. New, improved model of 
the famous, nationally popular standard 
Zenith for the person of average hearing 
loss. New, patented ‘‘Prentiss Tube’’ brings 
clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready to wear, 


only $40. 


2 Model A-3-A. New Air-Conduction Zenith. 
A brand new, super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to assure max- 
imum clarity and tone quality even under 
the most difficult conditions! This special 
model complete, ready to wear, only $50. 














3 Model B-3-A. New Bone-Conduction 
Zenith. A new, powerful es instru- 
ment created specially for the very few who 
cannot be helped by any air conduction aid. 
Exclusive Zenith “Stator Mount’’ automat- 
ically warns when headband pressure ex- 
ceeds normal adjustment, Complete, ready 
to wear, only $50. 









=== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL -—— 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Pa- 12 


P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please snd me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
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Address... 
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stem from misunderstanding,” he said. 
Belief epileptics are mentally deficient, for 
example, also is blasted by studies made 
by Dr. William G. Lennox, Harvard neur- 
ologist. Of 2,000 epileptics surveyed, 67% 
showed above average mentality. 

Other such ghosts are laid, courses of 
treatment outlined in Pamphlet 98, ob- 
tainable for 10¢ from Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City. 


Air Aches 


Air travellers may prepare for post- 
war stratoliner trips by testing their teeth 
in compression chambers to guard against 
aerodontologia—tooth trouble caused by 
high altitudes. 

At 7,000 to 38,000 ft., pressure, tem- 
perature, atmosphere changes can make 
gums bleed, start agonizing aches in teeth 
that felt fine at ground level. About 2% 
of Army fliers tested in decompression 
chambers developed aerodontologia, Lt. 
Col. James M. Mullen, Army dentist, re- 
ports in Dental Digest. 

Most frequent causes: loose fillings, 
diseased root-ends, degenerated tooth 
pulps. Dentistry cured most cases. 


Health a “Must” 


State legislation that would provide 
compulsory health insurance for Califor- 
nia’s several million persons under the 
$3,000 yearly income level, is being backed 
by Governor Earl Warren. 

Proposed plan would offer hospitali- 
zation and medical care on an employer- 
employe payment basis, 14% from each, 
collections deducted from payrolls. 

Governor Warren emphasized the plan 
provides “complete freedonr of choice for 
the patient” and leaves the medical pro- 
fession unbridled, 


Plastic Eyes 


Army technicians are proud of a new- 
type artificial eye, molded from clear plas- 
tic and tinted closely to resemble a nat- 





Wide World 


TINTING PLASTIC EYE and adding network 


of veins to match natural organ. 
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ural eye down to the tiny blood veins 
which seam the eyeball. 

Three dental officers, Capt. Stanley 
Erpf, San Francisco; Maj. Milton S. 
Wirtz, Latimer, Iowa, and Maj. Victor 
Dietz, Chicago, developed the process. 

After six months at the Valley Forge 
General Hospital, they developed their 
skill to the point they could train others 
to construct imitation eyes which wearers 
praise as lighter, more natural-looking 
than custom-made glass jobs. 


Wanted 


There is a critical need for some 
20,000 trained psychiatrists and more 
than 10,000 social and clinical workers. 

Lack of manpower in this field, handi- 
capping rehabilitation of nerve-shot war 
casualties now, will become increasingly 
serious, according to Dr. Lawrence S. 
Kubie, Army Air Surgeon consultant. 


Beyond Question 


Withdrawal of the Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox church from membership in the 
Federal Council of Churches came as an 
unexpected aftermath of the Council’s re- 
buff to Universalists (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
25, 1944). 

Reason for the action was that the 
Council even considered admitting the 
Universalists to membership, Metropolitan 
Antony Bashir, North American prelate 
declared. He interpreted the Council's 
consideration as presenting “the possibil- 
ity that membership in the Council might 
be thrown open to certain religious or- 
ganizations which do not regard belief in 
the divinity of Christ a required article 
of faith.” 

Orthodox church membership be- 
comes impossible, he said, in any religious 
association ‘“‘which regards such belief as 
even open to discussion.” 


Gasptivating 


Chicago’s bobby-sox brigade is get- 
ting “hep” to religion, now that a preacher 
has come along with a youth-centered 
evangelism. 

With the exception of Frank Sinatra, 
seldom has one attraction brought more 
youngsters under one roof. Every Satur- 
day crowds of ‘teen-agers gather at the 
Moody Bible Institute to hear 35-year-old 
Rev. Torrey Johnson. Good-looking, nat- 
tily dressed, this dynamic preacher is a 
spiritual “swoonster,” who spell-binds his 
youthful audience with a high-speed serv- 
ice “anchored to the Rock, but geared to 
the times.” 

Big-space newspaper advertisements 
give the tip-off each week. Great song- 
fests, energy-fired speakers, 45-second tes- 
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REV. TORREY JOHNSON before the mikes. 


timonials, long-distance telephone con- 
versations by servicemen on the platform, 
hold attention. 

But Chicago’s “Youth for Christ” 
movement is not all punch and sparkle. 
Though Johnson and his helpers use the 
“language of youth,” they bring a message 
essentially religious with conviction of sin 
and the need for conversion as chief aims. 

“Today’s ‘teen-agers are used to the 
best in radio entertainment,” Johnson 
says. “We propose to offer them some- 
thing equally good in mass Christian fel- 
lowship.” 


Anniversary 


Christian Scientists this month marked 
a half century of progress since the dedi- 
cation of the Mother Church, Boston, 
Mass., in 1895. 

Hub for more than 1,700 branches 
throughout the country, embracing a mem- 
bership estimated at more than 300,000, 
the First Church of Christ Scientist was 
built largely through the efforts of its 
founder, Mary Baker Eddy. 


Tradition Upheld 


Despite rationing hardships, church 
supper traditions are holding their own in 
Missouri. 

Women of Federated Church, Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian, of Hamilton, 
Mo., served the same sort of chicken pot 
pie for their 52nd year. 

At Gashland, Mo., Barry Christian 
Church members celebrated both the soth 
anniversary of their annual dinner and 
bazaar and the 1o4th anniversary of the 
church. When the feast was over, mem- 
bers, friends consumed, among other 
things, 3 bushels of potatoes, 20 gallons of 
sour milk in Dutch cheese, 1,500 biscuits. 
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MORE INSURANCE — Why should I 
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EXTEND myself? 





...except to sleep 











suddenly a 
careening car 
Parked --- 





an 
EXPLOSION 


hurt my 
---morale 







then | was 
wendering 













--and out of 
a clear sky--- 
an airplane bit a hole 

--- in my roof 







people began throwing 
stones and RIOTING 







THANK GOODNESS | woke up just 
in time to call my agent and ask him— 
what did he mean “EXTENDED” —and 
he said: 


aN “THE EXTENDED COVERAGE ENDORSEMENT 


added to your fire insurance policies covers the 
additional hazards of: 
WINDSTORM—HAIL—MOTOR VEHICLE—RIOT 
—EXPLOSION (with some exceptions) SMOKE 
and AIRCRAFT DAMAGE. It provides a com- 
prehensive contract at little extra cost.” 

Ask your America Fore agent or broker to add 
this protection to your fire insurance policy. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies 

THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 


BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


zo SHINOLA 


@ If you don’t care how your shoes look— 
you should care how they last. Shoe coupons 
don’t grow on trees, and neither do shoes. 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal ils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility, And 
that means longer wear. Better Keep "Em 
Shining With Shinola! 







SHINOLA 
for every type 
and color shoe 
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OAK LEAF LETTUCE 
A remarkable head of lettuce 
° loser ter, loose 
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THE TOWN 


Make-Over 


Secretary brings new factory, new 
jobs and civic auditorium to her 
home town of Cherokee, Okla. 


Cherokee, Okla. (2,500 pop.), pros- 
perous in terms of wheat, butterfat, eggs, 
poultry and cattle, decided on a change of 
pace not long ago. The result is a new 
factory that makes women’s foundation 
garments, and gives jobs to 40 women 
who had no other employment. 

In Hollywood, Cal., Idalou Black- 
burn, secretary to Dr. J. C. Bowen, presi- 
dent of the Hollywood-Maxwell Co., heard 
the firm was to be broken up into 10 de- 
centralized divisions, that each division 
was to locate in a small city. Miss Black- 
burn remembered her native Cherokee, be- 
gan singing its praises. Mr. Bowen sent 
her home to check the details. 

Harvey Bonto, Cherokee druggist, and 
C. O. Doggett, publisher of the Cherokee 
Messenger-Republican, told Miss Black- 
burn she was on the beam, that a WPA- 
built armory was available. 

When new plumbing, new lights, new 





CHEROKEE'S industrial pioneers. 


paint, more partitions were asked, Chero- 
kee commissioners entered the picture, put 
everything in order. Mrs. Maxine Rice, 
forewoman, found the factory ready for 
her sewing machines in a matter of days 
and soon assembled a crew of local wom- 
en and girls. 

The factory needed only half the 
armory. Cherokee, long in need of an 
auditorium, decided to complete the pic- 
ture. The county put up $1,000, the city 
$1,000, the Chamber of Commerce $1,000 
and the state adjutant’s office $2,000. 
Now the building has a miniature theatre, 
a public address system, air conditioning. 


Small Farms; Good Town 


Small farms and a good town go hand 
in hand in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 


according to a recent study made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In contrast, large scale operations mean a 
poorer town—providing agricultural re- 
sources are similar, 

Dinuba and Arvin were the communi- 
ties studied. Both have high-value crops 
under irrigation. Dinuba farms average 57 
acres in size, Arvin 500. Production per 
farm amounted to $3,300 and $18,000 re- 
spectively; $59 and $36 er acre. 

From the consumption angle, for ev- 
ery $100 spent for liquor in Dinuba, $252 
goes into household goods; in Arvin it’s 
$105 in household expenditures for each 
$100 in liquor. 

Dinuba has been incorporated for 
over 40 years, with all her civic decisions 
based on local actions. Arvin is unincor- 
porated. Service and commercial clubs 
are 5 in Dinuba, 2 in Arvin; fraternal 
orders, 2 and 0; women’s clubs, 4 and o. 

While the study may show some bias, 
government officials admit, it gives ample 
grounds for the main conclusion that 
large-scale farm operations are the basic 
cause of current social conditions in Arvin. 


Postwar Cash 


Students of Carbon college, complet- 
ing a survey to find out what residents of 
Price, Utah (pop.: 5,214), will want when 
the war is over, Ase 10% of Price’s 
homes and population as an index. By that 
yardstick, J. A. Theobald, secretary of the 
Carbon County Associated Industries, has 
concludéd that: 

Price will add 270 new homes, 280 
new garages, apart from a remodeling and 
improvement program to cost $250,000, in 
the first two years of peace. Over 60% of 
those questioned indicated cash expendi- 
tures planned for air conditioning, better 
plumbing and heating, new refrigerators, 
housekeeping machines. Half those sur- 
veyed indicated they will purchase new 
cars. Theobald estimates that about $34 
million will be spent in Price in immediate 
postwar years, 


Doctors for Alabama 


When Dr. Roy Kracke, new dean of 
the University of Alabama Medical Col- 
lege, was visiting Governor Sparks in 
Montgomery, he suffered a sore throat. 
Unable to contact a throat specialist, Dr. 
Kracke at last located a doctor who told 
him, bluntly, that he didn’t treat throat 
diseases. That was when Dr. Kracke de- 
cided that a medical center should be 
established where doctors could be trained 
to treat everything. Result: Announce- 
ment of the Alabama University Medical 
Center which will train physicians for 
work in country towns, 

“We want to turn the school into an 
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expanded and fully-equipped laboratory 
where we can do a thorough teaching job, 
preparing men and women to return to 
their home communities, some of which 
even now are 20 miles from the nearest 
doctor,” said Dr. Ernest A. Lowe, director 
of the Center. The University of Alabama 
has secured, on 99-year lease, four city 
blocks in Birmingham, including Hillman 
Charity Hospital, to be used as a teaching 
unit. The big Jefferson Hospital, one of 
the best equipped in the South, will be 
given over to the use of the Center’s 
doctors and patients, he said. 

Scholarships valued at $400 will be 
awarded yearly, one for each of Alabama’s 
67 counties, to be paid for with interne- 
ships at the Center. Registration at the 
college, 68th accredited medical college in 
the U. S., was to begin on Jan. 20. 


Livestock Ceilings 


Stabilization Director James Vinson 
joined hands with OPA in the fight against 
“black market” operators when he ordered 
a ceiling on live cattle, increased subsidy 
payments, and a maximum slaughter quota 
on choice beef, all effective Jan. 209. 

In the face of opposition from west- 
ern Senators, livestock raisers and the 
War Food Administration (PATHFINDER, 
Jan, 1), Vinson’s order directed: 

' a. A ceiling of $18 per hundredweight 
for top-grade live cattle at Chicago till 
July 2, when it will drop to $17.50. Ceil- 
ings on other grades will be proportion- 
ately lower. 

2. A boost in subsidy payments to 
packers of $1 per cwt. on choice, and s5o0¢ 
per cwt. on good grades of beef. Choice 
subsidies will drop to so¢ July 2. 

3. OPA and WFA to increase nation- 
wide stabilization prices on choice and 
good grade cattle by $1 and so¢ respec- 
tively, with a reduction in July. 

4. OPA to limit slaughter of top 
grades to encourage the killing of lower 
grade steers. 


New Busses 


To handle the postwar travel boom, 
inter-city bus lines will need 6,000 new 
motor coaches, each costing about $15,000, 
Arthur M. Hill, president National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators, predicted. 


Aluminum Crisis 


Reversing last year’s policies» WPB 
called off production cutbacks on alumi- 
num to head off a “crisis,” and ordered 
Aluminum Co. of America, largest U. S. 
producer, to close its order books for the 
first four months of 1945. 

Admitting the “wave of optimism in 
the late summer and early fall of 1944” 
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Relief at Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden ‘phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 






ON CO-OPERATIVE PLAN... Pedigree 
Bired by males from 200-300 Official Egg 

ord R.O.P. Hens. U.S. Approved. 
Tested. Your favorite purebred from famous 
laying strains. ed, if desired. Hybrids. 
Prompt service. CATALOG FREE! 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 110, Nokomis, IL : 


LUEBERRIES 3:2: 


A PROFITABLE 

ORNAMENTAL 

Be the first to raise CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. The 

pon | sensation. Very ornamenta!. Exquisite white bios- 

Eat delicious jumbo sized berries with cream. Two to four 

bushes will supply average family with mouth - watering 

blueberry pies all season. Big money-maker for planters 

Sell from 50c to Tic a quart. Fully described in our cata of 
ever 100 real bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 26 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich, 
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NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensationa!! DRY Window Cleaner! U: 
messy liquids. Chemicai\y Treated. Si d 


Zi 
heavy buckets to. carry, No aes, powders, epeapen, cyamee 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt, ‘grime, 
‘og disappear like magic. Wonder ful for auto windows, 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mag =" > 
send t . ta! — 
SP WO Nee ty OR RS 


gust your name, 





eaves change from green to red: grows 6 ft. tall. | 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1028 Atlantic Buliding, Washington 4, D. C. 





New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. r 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to §5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
C-4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me. 





| \ 4 x ‘ee Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
Se ree White--Giant flowers, 6 in. 
Ly Py across, on sturdy 3-ft. plants, eas 


to grow anywhere. A l5c-Packet 

seeds of each color, all 5 (value 75c) 

Postpaid for 10c! Send dime 5 
Burvee'’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


508 
Send 5 Pkts. Giant Zinn 
(Ne. 76868). Enclosed 


CP 0 Bttiencn casted 
4 Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
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INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 





His 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 









Victory Model Handiweld Are 
elder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld ali met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses stan lard er vated rods— 
sizes 1/16" and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Privrities & gen- oo 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in gara es, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a | 
large jar and a smull piece of extension cord; these most | 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents Dost- | 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 | 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded | 
promptly. Rush your order now | 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. NA-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
MakeA ny Article 


GLOW: DARK 


sur ‘th 


oa Ma agit New Discovery! 













at big profit or keep 
for your pleasure; 
With our complete 
outfit and confiden- 
tial instructions, it’s 
easy! Astroke of the 


brush—any article Ger 
glows in the dark like 

magic! Lasts indefi- 

nitely. = on 4 

harmless. Hundreds mplete Lite- 
of uses, Use on ties, Glo Kit, $1.00. 
flowers, jewelry, house Sepd name, ad- 
numbers, furniture, dress, pay post- 
pictures, statues, toys, an $1.00 plus 
ete. Order NOW! Sup- ostal charges. 
ly limited. Money- nd cash, we 
Back guaraatee. Day postage. 


LITE-GLO, Dept. 68-A4, Topeka, Kan. 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites all over the 

nation--Red, White 

Biue, Pink, Purple 

--a 10c-Packet of each, 

all 6 postpaid for 10c. 

Send dime today. . | 
yp | 


aule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more f: 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
_293 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





ASPBERRIES 


nym = prepare for return of 
Ree 
eee SAT pe customer. FOR 
DEPT. GA-164, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND, 
an Inch in Diameter 


eictReaey. PREPARE 
a ae Wr rite nv on | 
Grow New Giant 
NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black pberry Family, stands head 
a aN Seared vans Oo, Sher ats 








story. the RAGESE RS ¥_ nrodaced a por standart 
hin at $6 per bu —— e—while other s re 
mart Soa ie ot were st omall, L, poody | and pimos most a mE 


. shrubs, 
y 9 Leones Nurseries, 88 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Wide World 
LATHES SANG at E. G. Budd plant, Bustleton, 
Pa., one of many factories reconverting to 
meet Army's urgent demand for more shells. 





had miSled officials into underestimating 
demands of aircraft companies for alumi- 
num, WPB’s E. T. Covel said: “Aircraft 
companies need huge quantities right 
away, and their requirements will increase 
as the year goes on.” 


Well Insured 


American life insurance policies worth 
$148.4 billion, plus National Service poli- 
cies valued at $120 billion, held by service 
men and women, are at an all-time peak. 

Holgar J. Johnson,.president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, said the average 
insurance per family now is $4,300 com- 
pared to $1,400 at the end of World 
War I. 

Despite the draft of young men, in- 
surance sales increased 6% in 1944, to 
nearly 25% above 1940. Life insurance 
ownership is spread among 70,000,000 
persons under 146 million individual poli- 
cies, said Johnson, 


EDUCATION 


Peacetime Conscription? 


Despite an off-the-record pep talk by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S, Chief of 
Staff, the Association of American Col- 
leges’ convention at Atlantic City voted 
against immediate Congressional action on 
peacetime conscription. 

But the National Education Associa- 
tion released a poll, taken last May, 
showing 85% of 1,300 school superintend- 
ents favored “some form of postwar train- 
ing of America’s youth.” A majority pre- 
ferred “a program not exclusively military 
in character.’ 

The college educators called for U.S 
joining an_ international organization 
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backed by force, Social Security for pro- 
fessors, and pre-legal training of three 
instead of two years. They decried “polit- 
ical meddling” with academic freedom and 
tenure in state universities, 

Elected president was Dr, James P. 
Baxter III of Williams college. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Francis P. Gaines of Washing- 
ton & Lee university. 


Education Overhauled 


Reorganization of the Office of Edu- 
cation is in the offing. Brainchild of Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner 
of Educatioti, the idea is to keep pace 
with the times, offer broader services to 
states, big and little towns. 

After a national survey of teaching 
methods and programs, Dr. Studebaker 
proposes to emphasize radio and motion 
pictures in elementary and high schools. 

“War proved their value for impart- 
ing specialized training quickly and effi- 
ciently,” said his annual report. 

Most important recommendation. is 
Studebaker’s plan for a Citizens Federal 
Committee to aid in shaping educational 
programs. Committee members would rep- 
resent AFL, CIO, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employes, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Business and Professional Women’s 
club, National Grange, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Farmers 
Union, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, National PTA, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs, American Med- 
ical society, Council for Professional De- 
velopment, American Bar Association, 
American Legion, VFW, and service clubs 
such as Rotary, the latter to serve by 
turns. The committee would meet thrice 
yearly. 

Other objectives of a revitalized edu- 
cational program: Expanded training for 
the blind to restore 60,000 blind persons 
to normal income levels; a new section 
to promote unity, understanding and co- 
operation among U.S., Pan-American na- 
tions, European countries, Great Britain, 
the Near and Far East. 


Student Solons 


“Laws” giving all citizens of North 
Carolina adequate medical care, outlawing 
closed shops for labor, setting up ROTC 
units in every high school, equalizing edu- 
cational facilities, providing more and bet- 
ter public libraries, were passed by the 
mock legislature sponsored at the state 
capitol in Raleigh by North Carolina 
State college. 

“Lawmakers” were students from all 
the state’s colleges and universities. 


Meal Manners 


Hubbubs subside, good manners re- 
place commotion when high school pupils 
are given responsibility for order in lunch- 
rooms, two midwestern schools found. 

In the Topeka, Kan., student cafeteria, 
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each table was assigned a host dnd hostess 
to introduce pupils, see that trays are re- 
turned, tables left in order, and manners 
encouraged. Chosen from student volun- 
teers, the hosts and hostesses wear badges, 
report to a head host, head hostess, and 
faculty host and hostesses. 

“Our students: respect this system,” 
said teacher Rida Duckwall. “Democracy 
has helped us solve the common problem 
of lunchroom disorder and discourtesy.” 

Washington School of Pawhuska, 
Okla., introduced study of nutrition and 
table manners to English classes. A 
“movie” drawn by art students on a dou- 
ble roll of wallpaper was displayed, while 
students acted scenes, dramatized good 
and bad posture, use of knife and fork, etc. 

Then students, helped by the home 
economics teacher, took over the lunch 
program, prepared, planned, served meals 
for the whole school, while manners were 
checked. 


1944’s Best Actors 


Honors for best starring perform- 
ances of 1944, voted by Film Daily’s na- 
tional poll of radio, magazine, and news- 
paper screen critics, were shared by Bing 
Crosby’s portrayal of a young priest in 
Going My Way, and Jennifer Jones as the 
heroine in Song of Bernadette. 

Three other top choices went to Go- 
ing My Way: Leo McCarey for the best 
direction; Frank Cavett and Frank Butler 
for writing the best screen play; and 
Barry Fitzgerald, who played a crotchetty 
old priest, for the best supporting role. 

Among current releases are: 

Here Come the Waves—Fun and 
music wherein Bing Cfosby and Sonny 
Tufts offer a polite version of Capt. Flagg 
and Sgt. Quirt, of What Price Glory fame, 
and Betty Hutton plays two parts. Much 
of the picture was filmed at the Wave 
training school in New York’s Bronx. 

Hollywood Canteen—Just a big 
vaudeville show with many Hollywood top 
stars doing bits before a background rep- 
resenting filmdom’s Stage Door Canteen. 
Profits help support this servicemen’s 
mecca, which is reason enough to see it. 

Tomorrow the World—One of Hit- 
ler’s Nazi-trained youth is taken into a 
U. S. home, where he gradually learns the 
difference between the German way cf life 
and the American. Star is young Skippy 
Homeier, supported by Frederic March 
and Betty Field. 

The Princess and the Pirate—More 
of Bob Hope’s shenanigans. Not much of 
a plot but good satire on swashbucklets. 

Winged Victory—Here’s film re-do 
of the Army Air Forces variety show 
which set New York and way points back 
on the heels. It has plenty of good look- 
ing “pin-ups” in the cast. 

















The Queen of the Ice will Dazz] 


With Her Amazing Grace and A: a me 
Against an Exciting Panorama 2 este 
notch Lovely Dancing Gals! ee. Gos 


Tunes ... Gaiety . 
warming love story as c] armin 
ever hoped to 
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EUGENE PALLETTE - VERA VAGUE - ROBERT LIVINGSTON - STEPHANIE BACHELOR 


with WALTER CATLETT «+ LLOYD CORRIGAN « RUTH TERRY «+ WILLIAM FRAWLEY 
JOHN LITEL «+ LUDWIG STOSSEL « ANDREW TOMBES 


ond RAY NOBLE ond ORCHESTRA - HARRY QWENS and his ROYAL HAWAIIANS 
ICE SPECIALTIES: McGOWAN AND MACK « TWINKLE WATTS «+ THE MERRY MEISTERS 


with Guest Sor ROY ROGERS King of the Cowboys 
A REPUBLIC PICTURE 











You 7 Babys Shoes 
==> © PRESERVED 


A LIFETIME 










Gold e Ivory 
Mother-of-Peari 
For FATHER 
Overseas 
A treasure 
he’ll prize when 
he returns. 
















hetender¢ harm 
poceate of lovely tn- 
fant yours, Preserve them as they 
are now. Perhaps someone you 


love has wn up and you still 
have their ae shoes packed 




















away. them out and let our Peruana 
expert craftsman metalize them, mean the 
Preserve their every wrinkle and | world toyou now, 
each tiny detail of shoe itself. | keep precious 
7s be truly amazed. 


Come in Bronze, Silver, Gold, 
Mother-of-Pearl, or our exclusive 
Ivory ...sturdy and handsome to 
have as a decoration and a mem- 
ory permanently refreshed. 


SEND NO MONEY! Mai usthe 

shoes— either felt, cloth or leather. Specify finish Go 

sired. When postman returns them metalized, pay 

— $3.75 A pang Td pair, plus 8¢ M.O. Fee. We pay a 
oney back if not delighted. Send them now. 


rniBEE- HIVE SHOE SERVICE 
209 S. STATE ST., DEPT. CHICAGO 4, ILL, 


KELLY’ S 


TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


For 65 years Kelly Bros. have 
Produced top quality FRUIT 
TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 
SEEDS. New 1945 CATALOG 
| lists all popular varieties—shows 
many in full color. It's FREE. 
Write today. Supply of Nursery 
Stock is limited. Order early to 
avoid disappointment. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
18 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 















DK Fie Your 
\\ ALARM CLOCKS 


New, practical. home course. Just out. Makes in- 
; teresting hobby—profitable too, Save time, money. 
repairing own clocks at home as thousands now do. 
SS Easy if you know how. Price now only $1.00. 
- WSS Details FREE. Send posicard. 

THIES JEWELRY STORE, Genoa 17, Iilinois 


jgTABLES 





E see TAB 
a GI garden you 
can have with Burpee seeds, 
“ we'll send these 6 full-size 
Wate, 10c-Packets--Marglobe Tomato, 
o> Rapids Leaf Lettuce, Crosby Eg tine 
: antenay Carrot, Scariet 


Beet, Cha 
Rediah--all 5 Pkts. tpaid for 


( 
B Seeds 
(No. jose) ny Pier ne ay ed losed is 10c, ® 


(_) Send Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE. 
seeesee wean eecan ued 
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OURSELVES 





Praise from Sir Hubert: I don’t 
know who does your page on religion, but 
I wish you’d tell him for me that it’s well 
done! This may not mean anything to 
him, but I have been impressed with the 
job through several issues. More power to 
him! 

Frank S. Mead, New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Christian Herald. 


Peace-Time Conscription: The Gal- 
lup poll tells us that over 50% of our 
people are in favor of peace-time military 
training. I believe the considered opinion 
is being expressed in the negative. I be- 
lieve that those who have considered this 
issue see its folly. 

L. Moyers, Akron, Ohio. 


League for Peace: The Atlantic 
Charter seems to be a scrap of paper at 
the present time. I’m opposed to the U. S. 
joining any league that does not do justice 
to all. 

L. Lackie, Pine Mount, Fla. 


Metric’ System: Glad to note some 
PATHFINDER letters urging the metric sys- 
tem. It is manifest obsolete rule-of-thumb 
methods are being replaced. The oppor- 
tunity is here to gain general adoption of 
decimal metric standards in U. S. 

Aubrey Drury, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ouija Board Mystery: A word about 
the ouija board. The dead are not con- 
scious (Ps. 6:5), (Ecc. 9:5, 10). Satan and 
his evil spirits are well informed of the 
affairs of earth and manifest themselves 
through cards, ouija boards, psychographs, 
etc. A table cannot answer questions. 
The spirits which appear at seances are de- 
graded (Isa. 8:19), (2 Thess, 2:11). 

Mrs. F. A. Constantine, Lyf@bnville, Vt. 


Military Training Bill: If the com- 
pulsory military training bill for training 
youths 18 and over is passed what are we 
going to do for help, which already is 
short here? We only have one boy and 
are dependent on him for help. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Stichert, Chili, Wis. 


An Accolade: You are making 
PATHFINDER a tremendously interesting 
magazine, and I hope that your circula- 
tion and advertising problems are working 
out as satisfactorily as the magazine is 
proving in reader interest. 

There is definite need for a national 
voice in what might be called a small- 
town America. Small-town America is 
where commonsense, decency, and thought- 
ful reading rests, unhampered by the din 
of city life. 

John E. Pickett, San Francisco, Calif. 








For the soldier—the war washer 
—the outdoor man—the child at play—and 
all those exposed to sun, wind and weather 
. It's CHAP STICK—to keep lips fit. Specially 
medicated, gently soothing for 
dry, parched, chapped, 





cracked lips. 





Wonderful for Skin 


and Scalp Irritations 


‘Invisible’ Liquid Prom = 
Relieves Torture—Aids Healing 


To quickly soothe the itcning, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s formula backed 
by 35 years’ success. Zemo ALso aids 
healing. Being stainless, invisible—you 
can apply Zemo any time for prompt 

relief — it won’t show on skin. Over 


25, 000,000 packages sold! 
In 3 sizes. All drugstores. = ZTEMO 
e 
Relieve ITCH 
° 
Misery of 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s fast, pisnalee—othee itch- 














less. Quiets jacking fast. = oo 
e@ proves it—or mone 
your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 


BIG GARDEN 
UCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to berries same season 

- Thousands of delicious, juicy 
berries . -ONE INCH IN DIAMETER. 
Wonderful for pies and preserves. 
Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 


wwe Supply limited ... Catalog FREE 
oi ee. Andrews Frew, Sta. 52, Paradise, Pa. 
F R F 1945 Garden Catalog 
Illustrated in Color 
of hardy field-grown vegetable fRente that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown plants. 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 


onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, potato, egg- 
lant & popper lants. Get your catalog now be- 


PD the sup DCO. 

. FULWOOD Tifton, Ga. 
DIRECT TO YOU ae... 
Genuine beautiful ROC ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. 


tisfac- @ gas 
tion or MONEY BACK. Treisht paid. b “s A — 


Ff tal Com % 
Rockdale MonumentCo., Dept, 365, Joliet, 11, be 


REAtUTREES 2 
APPLE — uP 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, etc. Grapes 7c. 
Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Catalog 


tree. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 12, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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O@King Featares Syndicate. Al! Rights Reserved. 


HOW QUINTUPLETS 


promptly relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief youcan buy! 
Just see how promptly white, stainless 
Musterole relieves coughs, sore throat, 
aching chest ny due to colds — how 
breathing becomes easier — how fast con- 
gestion in upper bronchial tract, nose 
and throat co to break up! Such 
blessed Cog In 3 strengths: Chil- 
dren’s Mild, Regular and Extra Strong. 


WATOMATO = TRIAL 


Our 1944 Trials-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 
Victery Tomate earliest of ALL. Ripe Tomatoes 
red, thick, solid, in days from 
plants. We are introducing it 

in every State. Try it. 


22; SEEDS Free for TRIAL 
Send Address on Post Card Today 


2945 SEED BO BOOK | FREE 
age 

MILLS SEED ~ouss. 
Bex 7 ROSE HILL, N.Y, 


PIMPLES « BLACKHEADS 


THIS PROMPT RELIEF 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
yews to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
tisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICURA sintment 
SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied WITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 
lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-5 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
















Learn ithout obligation—how te 
rotect and Sell your invention. Secure 
ree “Patent Guide,” contsining com- 
plete information about patent pro- 
cedure and selling inventions. Write 
wong * ‘ O'BRIEN & yee JACOBSON 
istered Patent Attorneys 
637-A Ades Building Washington, D. C.. 









Ready ToBear — 


PPLE & PEAR TREES 
Five Years Old 


Save time, Save Money. Write today for Bargain Catalog 
containing over 100 bargains in plants, trees, shrubs. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 11 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 


COMPLETE 
HOME-STUDY 
COURSES and self- 
instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold, 
rented, exchanged. All 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 


courses. Full details and 9%2-page illustrated ba Y 
cotaiee FREE. Write today! NELSON COMPA 


S. Wabash, Dept. 2-27, Chicago 4, Til. 


Paraguay Tea in place 
MATE of tea. National Drink 
of Argentina. Good 
hot or iced. 20-oz. for $1.00 postpaid. 
PAN AMERICAN TEA CO. 
2704 S. Vermont Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PASTIME 
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Brain Teaser No. 66 


A boy was offered for his bicycle $4 
more than 4/9 of what it cost him. He 
sold it later for } of what it cost him, re- 
ceiving $7 more than he was offered at 
first. How much did the bicycle cost him? 


Solution to No. 65 
He wished the wife to have 3 times 
as much as the daughter but 4 as much as 
the son. Hence he wished the daughter to 
have 1/9 as much as the son. Give the 
daughter 1/13, the son 9/13, and the 
widow 3/13. 





Captain—I hear the police have or- 
ders to stop petting in the public parks. 

Sergeant—Good heavens! How long 
have the police been petting in the public 
parks? 


He Expects You to Listen 


The man who bores you most of all 
Is he who’s full of woe, 
For when you ask him, “How are you?” 
He thinks you want to know! 
Helen Castle 


A young man called on his minister 
for some advice regarding the choice of a 
life vocation. “I think I'd like to take up 
medicine,” he admitted. “What is your 
opinion of it, Reverend Riggs?”’ 

“T wouldn't advise it,” said the Rev- 
erend. “The outlook for that occupation is 
so uncertain.” 

“What? I don’t understand,” said the 
‘“Aren’t there always a lot of 
“Ves, at present,” replied the 
“But you know there 


just 
lennium comes.” 


The officer of the day stopped a mess 
orderly who was carrying a kettle out of 
the kitchen. Said the officer: 
taste of that.” 4 

The orderly obediently handed the of- 
ficer a ladleful and he tasted the contents. 

“Good lord,” he roared. “Do you call 
that soup?” 

“No, sir,” 
dishwater.” 


replied the orderly. ““That’s 


Plaguing Paradox 
The problem on my mind is large; 
It’s large because it’s small; 
My problem is my income 
Which isn’t large at all. 
Florence Jansson 


“Give me a 
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BEARD THIS 





Sturdy Kit includes: 
(1) Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
(3) Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 
Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 
* Also available with barber-type razor 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co. 
P.O. Box 1003, 1003, Schenectady, N. N. Y. 


Save Fingers” 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and rotecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women, Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 }éc each, 10%. 













>” Famous industrist 401 Garfield, Danville, ii. 
Seleguarde Sine sie (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. . Toronto) 








EDITORIAL 


AAAgravated 


The Valley of Heart’s Delight is 
across the continent from Boston Harbor 
where a famous Tea Party was held in 
1773+ This ordinarily peaceful Santa Clara 
region of California—where the prune is 
king and the apricot is queen—is in vio- 
lent revolt against the Federal AAA. 

The Santa Clara rebellion startéd to 
smoulder before the November election. 
Lewis Armstrong, local prune grower, and 
chairman of the County AAA Committee, 
joined with fellow farmers in a letter sup- 
porting the candidacy of Republican Con- 
gressman J. Z, Anderson. 

Anderson was re-elected over the oppo- 
sition of local Political Action Committees 
(CIO). Reverberations of the campaign 
had scarcely died away when Armstrong 
received a letter from Washington firing 
him as County Chairman. It was charged 
that his participation in politics violated 
rules promulgated by Washington. 

Armstrong’s letter of dismissal be- 
came a battle flag. It was carried to local 
AAA elections of mass meeting size, a 
County AAA Committee was elected for 
1945 which promptly met and pected 
Armstrong chairman, 

It is now Washington’s move, again. 
It can obviously cut off Mr. Armstrong’s 
small, part-time salary. It could possibly 
appoint a new chairman. But meanwhile 
the cry of “regimentation” is being raised 
against the AAA in various parts of the 
courtry, especially in the West. 

State Farm Bureaus in both Califor- 
nia and Nevada have adopted resolutions 
calling for more democracy in the organ- 
ization of the AAA. They agree that it is 
difficult in war times to relinquish the 
control over production which has been 
built up, and they concede that Washing- 
ton should make overall policies. But 
they demand that all committees in charge 
—county, state, regional, and national— 
shall be elected by democratic processes, 
rather than be appointed by Washington. 

The issue will be taken to Congress 
in an effort to amend the law. George 
Ogilvie, president of the Nevada Farm 
Bureau, provided farmers ‘with a slogan 
when he called the AAA the “Closed Shop 
of Regimentation.” 
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Wildcat Moral 


We just happened to hear a story that 
John Frey, the scholarly vice president. of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
been using on Congressmen and bureau- 
crats for a good many years. It seems 
that the first settlers in Montana, living 
handsomely on speckled trout, venison and 


grass-ied beef, discovered their ranchlands 
overrun by mountain lions. The lions’ 
favorite food was deer meat. But, the 
settlers soon found, a lion couldn’t tell the 
difference between a deer and a steer. 
Matter of fact, lions seemed to show a 
preference for beef. So, the cattlemen 
killed all the lions. . 

Then, and then only, they discovered 
that Nature had been playing a deep, dark 
game all along. The lions, by eating deer, 
had kept the deer population within 
bounds. With the lions killed, the deer 
multiplied, found there wasn’t enough 
grass to eat, so began to nibble at the 
willow leaves along the river banks. In 
time, their nibbling killed most of the 
willow trees and wholesale erosion began, 
The erosion filled the streams with mud. 
Mud choked up trout pools, killed fish. 
The streams overflowed in spring and fall, 
flooded out homes and crops. 

Mr. Frey makes the point that Na- 
ture has spent millions of years in achiev- 
ing a balance, so generally knows what 
she’s about. The same can be said of a 
good many fields of human endeavor. 
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No, “Perturbed,” that item about 
chewing and sucking insects costing the 
United States three billions a year did not 
have reference to tobacco users. 
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No Medal for Shepler 


Dan Shepler, 25 years an engineman, 
43 years a railroader, was rolling the 
Pennsylvania’s Liberty Limited down the 
straightaway into Larwill, Ind., on the 
afternoon of Jan. 3. The second section 
was five minutes behind him, the Trail 
Blazer five minutes behind that. Strung 
out between the taillights of Shepler’s 14- 
car -drag and the Chicago yards was the 
whole high-balling fleet of the Pennsy’s 
crack eastbound trains. The Liberty was 
300 yards from the Larwill station when 
Shepler smelled waste burning. 

The fat traveling salesman in the 
clubcar gurgled as the train slowed. The 
lady executive in Drawing Room C said, 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, are we going to be 
late again?” There were grumbles all up 
and down the diner when the train backed 
slowly into the Larwill siding and sat 
there while the second section, the Trail 
Blazer and finally the Broadway hissed by 
in the snowbound gloom. “We'll be at 
least four hours late,” griped the lady 
executive from Drawing Room C, “and I 
did want to get to the hairdresser before 
I kept my appointment with WPB.” 

Dan Shepler stomped home through 
the snow five hours late that night. It 
happens that way, every once in awhile, 
when you're a railroader. He’d waited for 
help to come out from Fort Wayne, had 
assisted in hooking on the relief engine 
that finally pulled The Liberty on toward 
Washington, He’d filled out a routine re- 
port and dropped it off at the superintend- 
ent’s office. “Little late,” he said to his 
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family, and sat down to read the paper 
while dinner was re-warming. Another 
day’s work done . . . the 12,900 and 
umpty-umpth one since the morning in 
1901 when he walked*timidly into a Penn- 
sylvania roundhouse for the first time. 

This is what, happened that afternoon 
when Dan Shepler, 61, smelled waste 
burning as The Liberty roared down the 
Larwill straightaway. Forty-three years of 
railroading had trained his nose to the 
faintest. off-scent in an engine cab. He 
touched the air brakes, brought the train 
to a smooth stop and clambered out. 
There was a hotbox somewhere up front 

. with the whole eastbound fleet pound- 
ing the highiron at his tail. Smoke was 
rolling from a forward truck. He signaled 
his conductor for an open switch, backed 
into the siding. The engine had just cleared 
the switch when a journal of its lead truck 
burned off. There are curves in the Penn- 
sylvania’s right-of-way a few miles east of 
Larwill. If it hadn’t been for Dan Shep- 
ler’s trained nose and sharp observation, 
The Liberty might have been in the news- 
papers the next morning. 

There are thousands of Dan Sheplers 
on America’s railroads, in our factories, 
behind desks, everywhere. They don’t get 
their names in the papers. They don’t win 
medals. Things happen and they take care 
of them, and fill out routine reports and 
get home late for dinner and, next day, go 
out to haul another express train between 
Chicago and Fort Wayne. There’s a job to 
be done and they do it right. And, because 
they do the job right, a lot of other people 
stay alive and well, the railroads keep run- 
ning, the factories keep on whirring and 
America . . . some of her heroes with 
medals and lots more without them... . 
is winning a war. 
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When this war is ended and its mil- 
lions of maps are a thing of the past, par- 
ents may be able to really help junior with 
his geography lessons. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid 5 many activities, 


~.and they lived happily ever after” 


Cynics to the contrary, endings in real 
life frequently turn out ihe way they do 
in story books. This story concerns the 
thousands of people afflicted with an 
incurable disease— pernicious anemia— 
who are now leading active, happy lives, 
thanks to the use of liver extracts. 

After it was known that liver contains 
a principle exceedingly active for treat- 
ing pernicious anemia, the problem was 
how to obtain this principle in a con- 
centrated form for injection. 

Realizing the benefits such an extract 
would bring, research workers at Lederle 
Laboratories planned and carried out a 
program of research which resulted not 
only in producing the desired concen- 
trate but also in making liver extracts 
available on a commercial scale. And 
through continuing research, Lederle 
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has made further refinements of this 
product, so that today Solution LIVER 
EXTRACTS Lederleareaccepted through- 
out the world as an effective weapon 
against pernicious anemia and other con- 
ditions. The results these extracts 
give are so remarkable that pa- 
tients receiving regular injections 
under proper medical care may 
expect to live as long as the aver- 
age person in the same age group. 

Meanwhile, new uses for these 
liver extracts are continually being 
discovered. They are employed 
by physicians as an aid in the 
treatment of sprue, gout, obstet- 
ric and other anemias. The armed 
forces are using them for a variety 
of medical purposes. 

The development of LIVER 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


EXTRACTS Lederle is just one of the nu- 
merous ways in which this progressive 
medical unit of American Cyanamid is 
helping to promote the efficiency of med- 
ical science in safeguarding human lives. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Today powerful GM Diesel 
locomotives on the Atlantic 
Coast Line whisk Florida’s 
fresh fruits and vegetables to 
major American markets in a 
matter of hours. This is pos- 
sible because these locomotives 
haul heavy trains faster and 
stay on their job longer with 
few stops for service. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





NE thing is certain —Amer- 

icans will have an entirely 

new level of transportation, post- 

war. Two factors will make this 
inevitable: 


The amazing achievements of the 
railroads under the stress of war. 


The new and exciting prewar 
records for rapidity, regularity of 
service, safety and comfort the rail- 
roads had established with General 


Motors locomotives. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


| DIESEL 
POWER 
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Another great day in rail- 


roading was heralded in Jan- 
uary, 1888, when the Atlantic 
Coast Line ran the first de luxe 
vestibule Pullman train from New 


York to Jacksonville, Florida. 


ITS A GREAT NEW DAY 
FOR RAILROADING 


American railroads are in a fa- 
vored position to lead in this fine 
new service because a most 
vital tool which makes it possible 
is fully developed and thoroughly 
proved. Already General Motors 
Diesel passenger and freight loco- 
motives are operating on more 
than 100 million miles, annually, 
of regularly scheduled service. 


Yes, it’s a great new day for 
railroading —with even greater 


days ahead. 


Locomotives ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, m. 


ENGINES. . /50 to 2000 H.P. ... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


ENGINES... ./510 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISWON, Detroit 23, Mich. 












